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A GLIMPSE OF JEAN INGELOW. 
F the “ Pleasures of Gratified Curiosity” shall 
ever be sung by the bard of a future day, sure- 
ly among the highest enjoyments to be chronicled 
will be that of beholding, in propria persona, the 
authors and artists who have long swayed our im- 
aginations and intellects unseen. Not, alas, that 
these gods and goddesses of literature and art can 
always pass the fire of personal inspection un- 
scathed. “What!” we exclaim; in regretful amaze- 
ment, as a port- 
ly father of a 
family, middle- in 
aged, long- ‘ 
bearded, and 
well-to-do, pass- | 
es before our | 
view, “can he | 
be the painter 
who has stirred | 
our soul by his | 
dreamy poetical 
art, which,in its | 
spirituality, al- 
most treads | 
upon the bound- | 
aries of another | 
world?” Acer- | 


tain poem, | S / 
sounding some | t 
of the finer, sub- | 

tler chords of 

human nature, 


has long clung 
to our memory, 
affecting us 
many times well- 
nigh to tears. 
“Behold your 
poet!” cries a 
well - meaning 
friend, and we 
turn to gaze 
upon a_ stout, 
florid-faced wo- 
man, who begins 
conversation with 
a jolly smile. 
Happier occa- 
sions there are, 


however, when 
all that the im- 
agination has 
conceived is 
amply sustained 
by the reality. 
Among these, 


and as a plea- 
sure of the high- 
est order, may 
be classed a cer- 
tain garden par- 
ty given one day 
in June by that 
sweetest of Eng- 


lish  poetesses, 
Miss Jean In- 
gelow. 


Driving along 
the quiet streets 


of Kensington, 
one might al- 


most have fan- 
cied one’s self in 
the country, from 
the stillness and 
sweet odors 
which pervaded 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror 


the air. The Girt From 13 to 15 
houses, detached YEARS OLD. 
one from an- 


For description see 
other, were filled Supplement. 

in every balcony 

and window with 

gayly blooming 

flowers ; hawthorn and laburnum trees adorned 
the grass-plots, and delighted the eyes with their 
glory of pink and yellow blossoms. © As we alight- 
ed at our destination—a square, red brick house 
set back a few feet from the road—and the but- 
ler threw open the wide hospitable doors, we look- 
ed through the broad entrance hall into the pretty 
garden beyond, its fresh verdure shining under 
the June sky, and the illusion was strengthened, 
almost confirmed. In no city save London are 
such gardens to be found—gardens which trans- 








port one as by magic far from the smoky streets 
with their rows of dingy yellow houses, to the 
greenness and quiet of a country scene. 

Entering the house, the guests were shown into 
a large cheerful room on the left of the hall, 
where in a broad window was spread the usual 
afternoon-tea table. Two rosy-cheeked maids, 
in white caps and aprons, served the incoming 
friends, who, having taken their cup. of tea 
standing, repaired at onee to the drawing-room 
on the opposite side of the hall, A long, pretty 
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YEARS OLD. 
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Supplement. 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. 1., Figs. 1-5. 


Fies. 1-6.—GIRLS’ 


room it was, filled with dainty womanish belong- 
ings. In a smaller room at the end, which look- 
ed into a conservatory at one side and the garden 
in the rear, beside an Oriental divan, stood Miss 
Ingelow, a small, slight woman of perhaps forty 
years, with a pleasant manner and a quiet, some- 
what timid smile. Her eyes were bright and 
expressive ; her hair, tinged with gray, was drawn 
smoothly from her forehead, under a head-dress 
of muslin and lace. Her dress was of black silk, 





trimmed with crape. Altogether, she looked a 


model of: a.quiet English lady in a pleasant Eng- 
lish home. 

After a few cordial words from her hostess, 
one of the guests, an American lady, was em- 
boldened to ask a direct question concerning a 
favorite poem. 

“Miss Ingelow,” she said, “it is thought in 
America that your song ‘When Sparrows Build’ 
refers to the story of Lady Franklin. Will you 
tell me if that is true?” 

“Qh no,” replied Miss Ingelow, smiling ; “ it 
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Fig. 4.—Dress For 
Girt From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


PARTY DRESSES. 


Fig. 5.—Dress For 
Girt FROM 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


is not true in the least. Lady Franklin is a very 
dear friend of mine, and probably that fact gave 
rise to the report.” 

“ How much I should like to go to America!” 
she remarked later, in the course of conversa- 
tion. It is needless to say that she was most 
heartily assured of the warm welcome which 
would be given her should she ever visit our 
country. 

The desire to make the trip across the water 
seems, by-the-way, to be now almost as universal 





For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 6-9. 





ameng the English as with us, America seeming 
at the present date to be to them a kind of Mecca 
or Promised Land in the way_of excursions. 

“ America! oh, it is my dream!” remarked 
one lady, rapturously, balancing her cup of tea 
upon one knee, and shaking her head slowly from 
side to side. 

“ As a matter of education,” remarked an em- 
inent dignitary of the Church, “we need to visit 
you much more than you need to come to us.” 

“You are from America,” cried another lady, 
to whom that 
piece of infor- 
mation had just 
been imparted. 
“Oh! I 
the Americans 
so much, that it 
makes me sad 
when I hear 
the tongue !”” 

As the rooms 


love 


slowly filled, 
oer numbers of the 
AH HAR guests passed 


out through the 
open doors on 
to the balcony 
at the rear. 
Here, standing 
for a moment at 
the head of the 
steps leading 
gy into the garden 
vn below, a pic- 
ture as charm- 
ing as any then 
on exhibition 
at the Royal 
Academy was 
to be seen. A 
broad carpet 
of the greenest 
lawn was bor- 
dered by nar- 
row side paths 
—one of which 
led into a right- 
angled contin- 
uation of the 
garden beyond. 
Flowering trees, 
with 
beneath 
shade, 

stationed along 
paths, 
In the fore- 
ground, under 
the swaying 
branches of a 
tree, leaning 
lightly against 
its trunk, stood 
a young girl, 
the daughter of 
a prominent 
artist of the 
day. Slim and 
graceful in fig- 
ure, she 
a short 
gown 





TT 
ii? 


benches 
their 


were 


these 


wore 
white 
tightly 
gored, and fin- 
ished with a 
narrow frill. 
A* small cape 
to match, ein- 
broidered in 
gold colored 
crewels, cover- 
ed her shoul- 
ders, her waist 
was belted with 
satin of the 
same hue, and 
she wore strings of yellow beads about her neck. 
The costume was completed by a broad-brimmed 
white hat trimmed with golden ribbons, from un- 
der which fell dark braids of hair. Altogether 
she seemed to have stepped bodily from one of 
last year’s Christmas cards. Near her stood a 
well-known novelist, a charming woman, whose 
friends have never solved the problem whether 
she excels most as conversationalist or author; 
farther off one might have descried a poet and 
artist smilmg benignantly upon the scene around 
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him. People were walking up and down, or seat- 
ed under the trees, their light, bright dresses or 
sombre masculine attire contrasting with the viv- 
id green of foliage and grass, eating pink ices— 
the offering of a neat-handed Phyllis—and gossip- 
ing in a friendly way. Every face wore a smile, 
and the spirit of the day, and of June, seemed to 
animate every guest. 

And the impression, thus gained from afar, 
proved but a more pleasing reality upon closer 
investigation. For the most part, those partici- 
pating in this al fresco féte were known to each 
other, if only by reputation or by sight; as a 
consequence, conversation—that ingredient so oft- 
en lacking in the make-up of the ordinary Eng- 
lish entertainment—flowed freely along, sending 
stiffness and formality to the winds. It was 
an oasis in the desert of society which all seem- 
ed loath to leave for the bare sands and treeless 
wastes which awaited them beyond. But the 
afternoon wore on apace, the brilliancy of the 
sun became obscured, and dinner engagements, 
looming up before the memory, offered convin- 
cing proofs that the moment for departure could 
no longer be delayed. 

Re-entering the house, the hostess was found 
still at her post, a touch of weariness visible in 
her attitude and smile. But the tone and man- 
ner in which she had made her guests welcome 
were no more hospitably cordial than those with 
which she bade them “ come again.” 





LOST. 

In other years, when life was gay, 

And I was young and knew not care, 
I took a gem of priceless worth, 

And idly placed it in my hair. 
I marked not when the breezes wild, 

That through my locks did rudely play, 
Unloosed the jewel from my brow; 

It fell to earth, and there it lay. 


Time drove the roses from my cheek, 
And dimmed the radiance of mine eye, 

And then I thought me of the gem 

That I had cast so lightly by. 

went to seek it where it fell; 

And while I searched in vain the place, 

saw another maiden pass, 

A vision fair of youth and grace. 


~— 


And lo! upon her brow of snow 
I saw my long-lost treasure shine, 
Far, far less brilliant than of yore, 
And yet I knew that it was mine. 

I stretched my hand, and eager cried, 
“Give back, restore what is mine own!” 
She, answering, said, ‘“‘ Nay, once ’twas thine; 

But now ‘tis mine, and mine alone! 


“T found the gem thou couldst not prize 
Lying unheeded in the mire; 
I cleansed it with my love’s pure tears, 
And now ’tis all my heart’s desire.” 
She went her way; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 
Of love and hope alike bereft— 
A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 
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UB With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor November 22 will be issued the second Num- 
ber of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, an illustrated 
weekly journal for boys and girls. 

The third issue of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 29. 

A byilliant serial story, by GEORGE MacDon- 
ALD, ‘vith illustrations by FREDERICKS, will 
shortly be begun in HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 





THE ALMANAC. 


HETHER the almanac is a descend- 

ant of the Roman Kalends, of the Ara- 
bic Almanach, to count, or of the Saxon Al- 
monaught, a square of wood upon which was 
carved the annual courses of the moon, 
blessed be the man who invented it! What 
trouble has he not saved us by his obser- 
vations and computations! Without him 
would not the tides steal many a march 
upon us, eclipses fall on us like the “red 
Pawnee,” the sun swing round the circle of 
the zodiac without telegraphing us of his 
progress, the planets pass into conjunction 
without notifying us, the moon spend her 
last quarter—borrowed silver though it be 
—withont being interviewed ? Without his 
aid should we know when to hunt for the 
trailing arbutus, when to kindle the Yule- 
log, to pay our New-Year’s calls, to bake the 
Twelfth-night cake, test All-halloween spells, 
write our valentines, let off our Fourth-of- 
July rockets, eat Lenten fare, or paint our 
Easter eggs? Was he not the first proprie- 
tor and publisher of a kind of court journal 
of the natural heavens, which warns us when 
Venus will take her evening constitutional, 
at what hour Jupiter will see fit to rise in 
the morning, or when zed Mars will show 





us the light of his countenance ?—a journal 
that even JuLIUS CasaR and AUGUSTUS 
worked upon ; on which a host of successors 
have tried their hand, adding theories of 
religion and tidbits of prophecy about hu- 
man affairs—abuses having crept in, per- 
haps, in the shape of a column devoted to 
sublunary things and people, since we find 
that Henry the Third of France forbade al- 
manac-makers from using the gift of proph- 
ecy. What a gulf separates the calendar of 
to-day from the Clog-Almanac, supposed to 
have been introduced into England by the 
Danish invaders, a square of wood to be 
suspended in the parlor, or carried by the 
dandy of the time as portion of a walk- 
ing-stick, upon which St. Valentine’s Day 
was indicated by a true-lover’s knot, St. 
Lawrence’s by a gridiron, while the 1st of 
May betrayed itself by a bough, and St. 
Catherine’s wheel revealed the 25th of Au- 
gust. Primitive as this seems, no doubt it 
proved a boon to the generation that con- 
sulted it; and though the stock of informa- 
tion in the almanac of the present era may 
appear limited to dwellers in the great cen- 
tres of business, where knowledge floats in 
the air, and is taken in at the pores, yet to 
others, in remote country places, far from 
circulating libraries and newspaper dépéts, 
its appearance is as anxiously expected, per- 
haps, as the monthly issue of the most pop- 
ular magazine in less sequestered regions. 
Though “ Probabilities” has put its weather 
report somewhat out of countenance, does it 
not give us biography and history in a nut- 
shell? It is, in brief, a periodical which 
never waxes prosy, which always affords 
scope for thought, because it deals mainly 
with the affairs of nature, whose common- 
places are miracles, whose often-repeated 
events are as fresh and surprising as when 
God first said, “ Let there be light!” 








THE FIRST FLURRY. 


HEN the later summer weather is 
about us, and the dogstar rules the 
noonday hour, we are apt to experience, as 
we sit out-doors in the shade of the blossomy 
branches, a mild dread of that time when 
this same dogstar shall rule the midnight 
zenith— 
“The star 
Surnamed Orion’s hound, that springs in autamn and 
sends far 
His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose 
is own 
Cast greatest splendor, the midnight that renders 
them most shown 
Then being their foil, and on their points cure-passing 
fevers then 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men.” 


We anticipate the chills and rigors of that 
time, the “ cure-passing fevers” in the joints, 
the blowing winds, nipped ears and noses, 
and all the long procession of sore-throated 
ills and ails. But when, one morning, with 
no unusual chill upon us, rather with a soft 
fresh sweetness, if a cool one, in the air, as 
pleasant in its utterly different way as the 
sweetness of the rose in June, we awake and 
find ourselves in another world, and we won- 
der at our previous dread of it, exclaiming 
that it is a world to whic no poet’s dreams 
of fairy-land approach, as out of the low 
gray sky with all its pearly variations, that 
lake or river answers and repeats yet more 
softly, a cloud of airy sprites come flocking 
and falling and drifting and turning upon 
their silver sides in a dazzling whirl of soft 
white beauty, while every purple twig is 
outlined in light, a coverlet of down lies on 
the edge of every bank and fence, every 
stem and seed-vessel and withered thing of 
summer is transfigured, and every dark fir 
bough is wrapped in ermine and trembling 
as if with a sense of its own loveliness. 
Then looking at the picture, so perfect aft- 
er its kind, one asks if all the glories of sum- 
mer days show anything to compare with it, 
or at any rate superior to it; if cheeks are 
ever rosier, voices ever Clearer, household 
pleasures ever dearer, the outside world 
ever fairer, than it is in this first flurry of 
the winter’s weight ofsnow. That the world 
is fresh and innocent in May, ripe and lus- 
cious in July, magnificent in October, all the 
poets of all the tongues have told us; but 
that it is never so like a risen spirit, so white, 
s9 pure, so sparkling, as now, we need only 
our own perceptions to assure us. It seems 
as if disease could never touch us in all this 
cleanliness, as if far remote was everything 
that suggested soil, sickness, or sorrow ; as if 
all foul germs had undergone the change of 
this white death, or were frozen in safety 
till spring thaws should let them loose upon 
the world again to breed and multiply their 
evil. But itis all seeming, alas! Not spring 
with its pronounced dampness and influ- 
enzas, nor fall with its ripening fevers and 
dysenteries, is more dangerous to health 
and well-being than this goodly seeming 
time of pleasant frost. In the very “diph- 
therial mildness” of our charming first flurry 
of snow, phantoms may be seen stalking 
abroad, that, recognized, strike terror to the 
heart of the household—phantoms of scarlet 





fever, of small-pox, of croup, and all their 
fatal kindred, that no charms or spells can 
altogether avert, and that call upon one to 
be early on the watch, and see if cellars and 
drains be all they should be, and all that lime 
and disinfectants can make them, before this 
fair first flurry flies abroad. 





CARRYING COALS TO 
NEWCASTLE. 


HERE seems to be a strong tendency in 

human nature to carry coals to New- 
castle—in other words, to add its mite where 
it is least needed, to deny it where it is most 
required—a sort of universal toadyism, 
which wishes to have a finger in the richest 
pie, a subtle selfishness which bestows its 
best where it believes itself surest of return. 
Friends flock around him who is already 
provided with them, while he to whom they 
would be a boon goes hungering and thirst- 
ing for them all his days: the first may not 
be more worthy of friendship than the last; 
but it is easier and pleasanter to be the 
friend of the wealthy and fortunate than 
of the indigent and unindorsed—easier to 
follow the crowd, to worship at the popu- 
lar shrine, to repeat the creed of our bet- 
ters. The woman who absorbs the devo- 
tion of one lover presently attracts the at- 
tention of others; the fascinations that one 
has proved others grow eager to test. She 
who possesses an admirer is more likely to 
increase the number than she who has none 
is likely to gain one, partly because human- 
ity often lacks confidence in its own judg- 
ment in matters of taste and selection, and 
likes to have its goods selected and war- 
ranted by competent judges—is a little 
afraid of adoring what others may disdain, 
hates to stand alone on apy unenvied emi- 
nence. The one maiden may be as charm- 
ing as the other, but so long as she is not 
the fashion, her charms fail to work. We 
are bad economists, liking to carry our coals 
not so much to the best markets as to the 
most crowded, where the supply already 
exceeds the demand. Poor Miss Wallflower 
must reflect with bitterness upon this phase 
of life, when she sees the reigning belle di- 
viding her dances into fractions in order to 
oblige her partners. It is the fulfillment 
of the prophecy that to those who have 
shall be given. It is the wealthy, as a rule, 
who receive legacies, to whom costly gifts 
are meted out; good dinners are planned 
for those who fare sumptuously every day, 
and nobody thinks of spreading an elabo- 
rate table for him whose staff of life is 
rarely sweetbread, or of bringing out the 
choicest wines for folks who are not used 
toany. People who drive their own horses 
are more often invited to take a seat in a 
neighbor’s coupé than those who go afoot. 
Many who are sated with society have it 
thrust upon them, while the unsatisfied are 
overlooked; and opera tickets are rained 
upon one who has no enthusiasm for art, 
while another who pines for it as the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks can only 
read the advertisements and the libretto. 





A ROOTED TROUBLE. 

T is odd that people are so apt to go out 

of the way in order to find far-fetched 
reasons for anything that requires explana- 
tion, instead of taking a solution immedi- 
ately at hand. We have thought of this 
especially in connection with the light be- 
havior so generally attributed to one or the 
other party to those dissensions which of 
late years have been more frequent than 
ever before in domestic life, culminating in 
separation between husband and wife, and 
in a good deal of outside scandal. 

In years but a few generations since it 
was hardly respectable to speak of the sub- 
ject of divorce, and it isa lamentable change 
that makes it now a topic in everybody’s 
mouth, on occasion, and allows the injudi- 
cious to revel in conjecture, and to explain 
the affair to the satisfaction of speaker and 
listener by invoking apparitions of light 
and gay behavior, when no other Scara- 
mouch was really needed than the shade of 
impatient tempers. 

In our view of the matter, this supposed 
light behavior seldom occurs until griev- 
ances and outrages have made the offend- 
ing party reckless; and the first of these 
grievances is the lack of a righteous endeav- 
or on both sides to make tempers that have 
proved incompatible work smoothly togeth- 
er in harness whether or no, of a determina- 
tion to “fight it out in the union,” of an ef- 
fort on the part of each to make home what 
it should be to the other, whether that oth- 
er be playing a right role or not—in short, 
of a perfect keeping of one’s marriage vow. 
Not half enough is thought of this,and it 
is, we repeat, the violation of such duties 
which precedes and leads the way to indec- 
orous or scandalous conduct, since so long 
as even mutual respect remains, light behay- 
ior is impossible. 











Perhaps at the very beginning, if one 
were a little more careful in one’s choice of 
a life-partner, instead of plunging madly in, 
the slave of a passion, there would be less 
trouble all along the line thereafter. But 
then, on the other hand, history and litera- 
ture are full of instances where people have 
slurred their first passion and married dis- 
creetly only to smother a smouldering regret 
forever. 

“ Say my life’s a desert drear and arid, 
To its one green spot I aye recur: 
Never, never—although three times married— 
Have I cared a jot for aught but her. 

O my own, my beautiful, my blue-eyed ! 

To be young once more, and bite my thumb 

At the world and all its cares with you, I'd 

Give no inconsiderable sum !” 
And there are always plenty to sing the 
song. 

But if one marries for love, it seems then 
a thousand pities not to retain that love; 
and one would be right in thinking the ef- 
fort to do so worth great sacrifices, and al- 
most total abnegation in many things. Of 
course there are cases, it is not to be denied 
—but yet they are very rare—where all the 
faults of temper and lack of forbearance are 
on one side, where Nature herself, rather 
than the individual, is to be blamed. If we 
confess that we have seldom or never met 
with them, we nevertheless shall not con- 
tradict the old essayist who has drawn us 
such pictures of the faults on the masculine 
side (on which it is to be supposed he was 
well informed) that we see human nature 
to be the same to-day as in his own time, 
and learn also that insight into it is, like all 
the triumphs of truth, something immortal 
—immortal, at any rate, as the color of the 
sky above us all, which is no bluer this 
morning than it was some morning two 
hundred years ago. “It is a very common 
expression,” says the essayist, “that such a 
one is very good-natured, but very passion- 
ate. The expression, indeed, is very good- 
natured to allow passionate people so much 
quarter; but I think a passionate man de- 
serves the least indulgence imaginable. It 
is said, it is soon over; that is, all the mis- 
chief he does is quickly dispatched, which I 
think is no great recommendation to favor. 
I have known one of these good-natured 
passionate men say in a mixed company, 
even to his own wife or ciiid, such things 
as the most inveterate enemy of his family 
would not have spoken even in imagination. 
oxaiek When he stands combustible, and ready 
to flame upon everything that touches him, 
life is as uneasy to himself as it is to all 
about him. Syncropius leads, of all men 
living, the most ridiculous life; he is ever 
offending and begging pardon. If his man 
enters the room without what he was sent 
for, ‘That blockhead,’ begins he—‘ Gentle- 
men, I ask your pardon, but servants nowa- 
days—’ The wrong plates are laid; they 
are thrown into the middle of the room ; his 
wife stands by in pain for him, which he 
sees in her face, and answers as if he tiad 
heard all she was thinking: ‘Why! What 
the devil! Why don’t you take care to give 
orders in these things? His friends sit 
down to a tasteless plenty of everything, 
every minute expecting new insults from 
his impertinent passions. In a word, to eat 
with or visit Syncropius is no other than 
going to see him exercise his family—ex- 
ercise their patience and his own anger.” 
Another portrait of the sort, drawn by the 
facile pencil of Sir RicHarD STEELE, is that 
of the peevish man with an incapacity for 
delight, which makes him hinder that of 
everybody else. “This degree of anger 
passes,” he says, “for a delicacy of judg- 
ment that won’t admit of being easily 
pleased; but none above the character of 
wearing a peevish man’s livery ought to 
bear with his ill manners...... One would 
think the hectoring, the storming, the sul- 
len, and all the different species and subor- 
dinations of the angry should be cured by 
knowing they live only as pardoned men; 
and how pitiful is the condition of being 
only suffered !” 

But such qualities, and the exhibition of 
them, are not at all confined to the mascu- 
line side of the house. For every tyrant in 
history, we are sorry to say, we fear one can 
show a shrew to match him, although pos- 
sibly not under the same roof. And in fact 
a shrew, in any family, if she does not suc- 
ceed in making a craven of the other party, 
usually does succeed in forcing him to take 
the reins into his own hands, and make a 
tyrant of himself. The examples of this are 
multitudinous: there is the injured shrew 
whose sensitiveness to neglect and wrong, 
at any unsuspected moment, is enough to 
drive a man to madness or indifference ; 
there is the virago who lets no trifle go dry 
when the vials of her wrath can be opened 
on it; there is the woman who takes the 
opportunity to get what she wants by mak- 
ing a rout about it before company; there 
is the sulky silent partner who reduces home 
to a desert that can hardly be called peace ; 
there is the nervous woman who walks on 
pins and needles, is blistered by the sun- 
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shine, is pricked by the rain, and fairly 
badgers a man out of the house with her 
fidgets; there is the worrying woman whose 
face is wrinkled like old-fashioned ginger- 
bread, and who always seems to be lifting 
her eyebrows to see, if she may, over the 
edge of heaven, and scrutinize the ultimate 
meaning of the Divine purposes ; there is the 
termagant whose temper is like a tropical 
tempest, levelling all before it, and whose 
subsequent good nature, when the air is 
cleared, is like a blaze of tropical sunshine, 
and either condition equally unbearable ; 
and there is the everlastingly perfect wom- 
an, whose equanimity is only equalled by 
her immovable self-conceit, that makes it 
nearly impossible for coarse unbaked clay 
to live with such imperial porcelain. And 
all these are but a limited number of the 
varied specimens of uncomfortable disposi- 
tions that make a man heartily agree to the 
statement that marriage is a lottery, and 
that all lotteries are swindles. 

When the angry man bites his lip and is 
silent, provoking no retort, when the petu- 
lant woman forgets to snarl, and the injured 
one to whine, when, in fact, both men and 
women remember that there are two parties 
to the marriage contract, and that their 
duty is to fulfill their side of it at all events, 
and do their best to leave nothing for the 
other to complain of—then, that done, there 
will be mutual sweet strife to draw, each 
for the other, full supplies from that great 
reservoir of happiness which there is in the 
world, which there certainly is in marriage, 
without regard to the love, or the want of 
love, felt in the first place ; and less indiffer- 
ence will lead to less light behavior. In 
spite of the story told of the child who, 
asked by the catechist to define “matri- 
mony,” understood the word to be “ purga- 
tory,” and replied, “A place or state of 
punishment, in which some souls suffer for 
their sins before they can go to heaven,” 
marriage is not purgatorial to the majority 
of the married, and could be made, even if 
it were, a state of bliss rather than of pun- 
ishment. There are very few marriages, in 
all the myriad, where at least some liking, 
to say ne more, is not felt at the outset by 
both members, Ill nature and selfish tem- 
pers can easily destroy this liking, but gen- 
tle manners, whatever they conceal of sense 
of injury or repressed resentment, can still 
more easily increase it till it widens into a 
stream beautiful as one of the rivers of 
Eden, on whose banks there is no injury to 
feel, no resentment to repress. A demand- 
ing and unreasonable selfishness, work‘ s 
on soured dispositions and explosive 1: .a- 
pers, makes the rooted trouble of all mar- 
ried life, as well as of all other life perhaps, 
and there are perfect marriages only where 
that is uprooted and cast out from every 
household. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE OVER-DRESS. 


NE of the prettiest designs for combining 
two or three materials in a suit is shown in 
the Marie Antoinette costume illustrated on page 
761, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed. Young ladies like this arrangement because 
of its graceful draperies and gay trimmings, and 
the style is becoming to the slender and stout 
alike. The over-dress is very simply shaped, and 
a stylish pointed effect is given in front by start- 
ing the drapery under the fringed space. The 
fichu trimming of gay cashmere pointed low down 
on the corsage is the most popular arrangement 
of bosom drapery, and will serve as a model for 
retrimming other basques or over-dresses, It is 
laid in folds, and may be shirred at the point, or 
else the folds may graduate to a point. This 
gay trimming is repeated on the sleeves, in dra- 
pery across the front of the skirt, and also in the 
flouncing. This design is altered in various ways: 
for instance, the skirt may be plain and the over- 
dress of different fabric, thus the striped cordu- 
roy velvets in gendarme blue, or wine-color, or 
bottle green, may be used as a skirt without any 
trimming, unless a box-pleating of velvet three 
inches wide is allowed to escape from beneath its 
edge. The over-dress is then of camel’s-hair of 
the same shade, or else satin de Lyon, and the 
fichu is of gay brocaded silk. Cloth and cordu- 
roy suits are also made of this design in contrast- 
ing colors; thus the plain skirt is of drab cordu- 
roy, while the cloth over-dress is of seal brown 
or else invisible green cloth, with bands of the 
corduroy for trimming. Plain velvet skirts are 
used in the same way, and satin also, though there 
is a preference for heavier velvet, cloth, or cordu- 
roy for skirts. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


The novelty for the head is the toque, which is 
really a hat, but is worn as a bonnet, with strings 
or without, according to fancy. The crown is 
small and quite round, and the brim is enlarged 
in a curve all around it just like a bowl, some- 
what in the shape of the helmet hats worn by 
gentlemen. It is very handsome when made with 
a satin crown, and the brim covered with plush 
with deep pile like fur, or else real seal-skin, bea- 
ver, or otter is used. The fancy then is to rest 
two tiny pigeons or doves on the left side as the 
only trimming, while others have merely two os- 
trich tips turned right and left near the front. 
All furry-looking hats and bonnets, such as those 
made of beaver, are fashionable in brown, gray, 





and black. Sometimes the entire bonnet or hat 
is of fur or plush, but very dressy bonnets have 
usually a different fabric for the crown ; satin and 
satin antique (which is smooth plush) crowns are 
seen with the various kinds of fur, of which seal 
and beaver are probably the most popular. Ee- 
centric tastes wear an owl’s head with staring 
eyes on these wintry-looking hats. For dress 
bonnets white brocaded satin with sometimes em- 
bossed velvet figures is used for the crown, while 
the brim will be plain velvet of a contrasting color. 
The softest curled ostrich plumes resembling wil- 
low feathers are used on these, also the heads of 
birds with closed eyes, as if asleep. Pure white 
trimmings are again used on black bonnets; for 
instance, a black velvet bonnet will be trimmed 
with white watered ribbon and white plumes. 
There are also bonnets with white brocaded satin 
crown and plain brim of black velvet. The new 
changeable velvets are used for rich bonnets in 
quaint contrasts of color, trimmed with a scarf 
of cashmere-figured silk in which are many gold 
threads; others are trimmed with plush-striped 
ribbons that change in different lights to show 
contrasting colors. 

Few bonnets are made entirely of velvet, though 
occasionally one is seen that charms by its sim- 
plicity ; for instance, a cabriolet or small scoop 
bonnet is made of very dark garnet velvet, with 
smooth lining of pink satin showing in the open 
brim at front and back. Two ostrich tips, one 
pink and the other garnet, are on the left of the 
brim, two roses of these shades hang behind un- 
der the curtain, and the garnet satin strings are 
held on by shaded garnet dragon-flies. It is, 
however, far more usual to have the crown of 
satin and the brim of velvet, and these are of 
contrasting colors, as an old gold satin crown 
will have a garnet velvet brim, and the trimming 
will be feathers in cashmere colors. The black 
velvet bonnets that never lose favor with ladies 
of conservative tastes are enriched this winter by 
gay-colored cashmere lace laid over old gold or 
white satin linings, and are trimmed outside with 
a scarf and strings of cashmere silk, or perhaps 
of changeable silk with cashmere ribbon laid 
upon it.. The satin antique bonnets are, howev- 
er, considered the most stylish black bonnets, es- 
pecially when laden with beads in cashmere col- 
ors, or else fine jet. 

Fewer felt bonnets are shown than at previous 
seasons, as the preference is given to lustrous 
beavers or satins. Sometimes changeable rib- 
bons are used with plush stripes to warm up a 
cold gray felt, while another of clear French gray 
is lined with bottle green velvet perfectly plain, 
while outside are ostrich tips of pale blue and 
garnet. Instead of felt round hats the Hamburg 
long-napped beaver hats are chosen. These are 
very soft and pliable, and also furry-looking. A 
cord and rosette are the only trimmings. They 
come in cloth shades of dark red, green, brown, or 
blue, to wear with cloth suits, and also in gray or 
drab, to wear with English surtouts of the same 
color, 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 


Satin and velvet, both plain and brocaded, are 
the fabrics used for imported full-dress toilettes, 
almost to the exclusion of gros grain. The satin 
brocades are in a single shade of very large fig- 
ures, and in flowers not used until now, for in- 
stance, a garnet satin is brocaded in peony pat- 
tern or in great dahlias, a white brocade has 
plum boughs all over it, pale blue or lavender 
satin has feather designs, or else spread fans, or 
honeysuckles ; the clover leaf is another favorite 
brocade; when contrasts of color are shown, there 
are white or cream satin grounds with velvet fo- 
liage stripes in dark green and pale blue, or a 
salmon ground has scarlet peonies, or a pink satin 
ground is strewn with garnet velvet roses. Black 
satins are also brocaded with red flowers, and the 
presence of red strikes the eye in all these rich 
fabrics. The cashmere-figured velvets are shown 
to combine with plain velvet or satin, in rich quali- 
ties that cost from $16 to $22 a yard, 

The design for dinner and reception dresses is 
a basque with flowing-trained skirt that is flat 
and clinging in front, and which may be enlarged 
by paniers at the hips if the wearer chooses. 
The train is made of four breadths of satin, 
though three of wide velvet are considered quite 
ample. These breadths are sewed to the belt in 
six pleats directly in the middle of the back, and 
are rounded at the lower edge, not pointed or 
square. A broad gored front breadth with a 
clinging side gore on each side completes the 
skirt. The back seams of these gored breadths 
have strings for tying behind the figure, but the 
train flows loosely from the belt, and is often 
lined throughout with crinoline muslin. Some- 
times this train is gauged deeply at the top in- 
stead of being pleated. Deep flounces are, how- 
ever, not used upon it, as the great width would 
make flounces clumsy; one, two, and often three 
very narrow knife-pleatings of satin made to lap 
trim the edge, and sometimes an effective shell 
trimming is used for edging the train. Rich 
trimmings are lavished on the three short-gored 
breadths of the front and sides, The paniers 
best liked are more like scarfs and sashes than 
the curved gathered draperies usually called pa- 
niers. They are put on directly at the belt, do not 
extend very far below the hips, and often hang in 
a sash end (made of the whole brocaded breadth), 
either straight down the middle of the front 
breadth nearly to the foot, where it ends in fringe, 
or else it hangs behind, either in one or two ends, 
nearly straight, almost to the end of the train. 
The corsage of such dresses retains the basque 
shape behind, but may be either sharply pointed 
or else a short polka basque in front. This is 
true of both high and low corsages. The open- 
ing at the neck of high dressy basques may be 
square or pointed, but both squares and points 
are trimmed with folds to give surplice and fichu 
effects. When brocades are used, sometimes they 
form the basque, the paniers, and the gored 





breadths, while the train is plain; in most cases 
these rich brocades are put on skirts flatly, not 
wrinkled to break up their large figures; they 
cover the whole side gores from belt to foot, or 
are laid in great squares near the top, or they 
open in front in two plain flat squares below a 
wrinkled apron of gauze or satin de Lyon.’ A 
rich dress from Worth’s has a blue velvet flowing 
train edged with shells of satin and velvet. The 
three gored breadths are of plain satin cut out in 
tulip points at the bottom, and these points rest 
on knife-pleatings across the foot. A breadth of 
brocaded velvet (forget-me-nots with olive green 
foliage) is slightly fulled into the first seam of 
the train to make a short panier across the top 
of the gored breadths; one end of this brocaded 
velvet falls directly down the front, spreading out 
to the foot, where it is finished with fringe tied 
in the hem. The blue velvet basque is slashed 
to form battlemented squares on the edge, and to 
show the brocaded panier beneath it. Another 
dress, also from Worth’s, is of garnet satin com- 
bined with pink satin, and trimmed with white 
silk muslin and point d’ésprit lace. The three 
short gored breadths in front and on the sides 
are of pink satin, trimmed straight down each 
side and across the foot with two shirred puffs 
of white silk muslin, and two pleatings of point 
@ésprit lace. The four flowing breadths of the 
train are garnet satin, with the sides faced pink, 
and the bottom edged with both pink and garnet 
knife-pleatings. The low corsage is pointed in 
front and fastened behind, extending slightly be- 
low the hips on the sides. The neck is round, 
and cut quite low, but is filled in with a bertha of 
Grecian folds of white muslin strapped across, 
and edged with lace. The rich Ture satin in 
changeable black and garnet is also made into 
elegant dinner dresses, and the train is edged 
with pleatings in three or four shades of red, and 
finally a black pleating. 

Contrasts of color and picturesque corsages 
copied from old paintings are other features of 
imported evening dresses. Worth combines lav- 
ender satin with yellow brocade in a very rich 
dress, while a white satin waist and train have the 
flat front breadths of silver brocade strewn with 
roses ; the waist has sharp points front and back, 
with armor puffs at the top of the sleeves. Oth- 
er sleeves are gathered at the elbows, and trimmed 
there with rosettes. A new way of using lace 
for trimming basques is to arrange a fan on each 
front, with the point at the waist line, while the 
pleats spread out below to the ends of the darts ; 
the back has two narrow jabots of lace below the 
waist line on the seams that join the side bodies 
to the middle of the back. Biack satin dresses 
have jet trimmings that almost cover the front 
breadths, while the full train has for ornament 
two long sash pieces made of the satin doubled 
and caught together at the end, where it is fin- 
ished by a jet tassel. 


WORTH’S FANCIES. 


Worth has never given up using sharp tongue- 
like points and petal-shaped trimmings of the 
dress materials, and now uses them more than 
ever since his favorite fabric, satin, is again in 
fashion. They are made of the satin doubled, 
and occasionally they are bound, and are always 
supported underneath by full trimmings of box- 
pleating, or else lapped knife pleats. His shell 
edgings on velvet skirts or trains are made of 


velvet faced through with silk, and are two and « | 
half inches wide when finished ; it is then laid in ; 


double box pleats, the outer ene an inch wide, 
and this outer pleat has the lower edge tacked to 
the top; this gives a shell effect, and shows the 
satin facing. 

Worth’s newest bows are a revival of the old- 
fashioned bows with two short loops, each laid 
in three pleats and tightly strapped across the 
middle. Sometimes there are three loops and 
two ends pointed in the middle. These bows are 
made of satin, not doubled, but hemmed by ma- 
chine, and are three inches wide when finished. 

Worth’s fans at the foot of fronts of skirts are 
covered with jet for black satin dresses. Other 
fans are made of small satin pleatings in rows of 
shaded colors. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNELLY ; and Miss Switzer. 





PERSONAL. 


Ovr lady readers will appreciate this good say- 
ing of General Grant. As the steamer St. Paul 
was approaching Portland, in Oregon, the docks 
along the whole city front were filled with mul- 
titudes awaiting the arrival of the General. See- 
ing so great a crowd, he turned and quietly re- 
marked to those about him: “I think this dem- 
onstration must be in honor of Mrs. Grant. 
When I landed here twenty-seven years ago, not 
half a dozen people met the steamer.” 

—The late Mrs. ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD left 
a paper in which she said, ‘I have purposely se- 
lected my old clothes to be buried in, that my 
good ones may be given to the poor, that they 
may do them good after I am gone.”’ 

—KossvTu has completed and is about to pub- 
lish a history of his life, on which he has been 
engaged for several years. It will also embrace 
all his writings of importance and fugitive essays 
in periodical literature since 1859. The chief 
interest in KossutH’s career, however, will be 
in what he did before 1859—say from 1829, when, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he first took his seat 
in the National Diet of Presburg, his confine- 
ment for treason in 1839, his course as Finance 
Minister, his expulsion from the country, and 
his unique career in the United States. He is 
now seventy-eight years of age. 

—The California way of doing it is certainly 
delightful, i. e., the way in which Senator Booru 
did it when he dined General Grant at Sacra- 
mento. Forty-five gentlemen sat down to table, 
and dinner was nearly finished, when suddenly 
the folding-doors at one en¢é of the room, which 
the table nearly touched, were thrown open, and, 
behold! there was another rnom of the same 
size as the first, and down its length extended a 
table at which were seated forty-five ladies, with 











Mrs. GRant, all of whom had been dining com- 
fortably the while. The gentlemen arose, ap- 
plauded, and waved handkerchiefs, the ladies 
retarned cordial greetings, and the evening most 
pleasantly proceeded. 

—In the Life of Hon. Alexander H. Stephens 
this paragraph occurs: ‘‘ What surprises all who 
meet Mr. STEPHENS for the first time socially is 
his poe of unruffied cheerfulness. He is 
one of the most social and companionable of 
men, and when a few friends are gathered around 
him, mirth and laughter are sure to follow. At 
his board, whether at his home or in his rooms 
in Washington, he is the most genial of hosts, 
presiding with easy grace, and charming his 
guests by his attentions and his unsurpassed 
fund of table-talk, which, however, he does not 
engross, being as good a listener as talker. No 
man welcomes a good jest with heartier glee. 
Yet no man is more prone to indulge in the sad- 
ness which comes of meditation upon times 
long past, departed friends, and the shortness of 
life—even of a life prolonged far beyond his own 
expectations, and full of activity.” 

—Mrs. Napiser’s translation of Prince Mrt- 
TERNICH’S autobiography will probably appear 
during the present month. It is expected to 
make, in social as well as in political circles, a 
very decided sensation. 

—The Parisian says that one of the largest of 
the dry-goods stores of Paris was visited one 
day recently by 64,921 persons, and 1,135,372 
franes (about $227,000) taken. Of this, about 
400,000 francs were for silks, 7000 for umbrellas, 
35,000 for artificial flowers, and 25,000 for fichus. 

—Speaking of Dr. TaLMace, who found Eng- 
land “all his fancy ort it,’’ so far as success 
in preaching and lecturing was concerned, a 
London paper says that some one asked what he 
came for. ‘‘To get some money,’’ was the reply. 
“But,’’ said his questioner, “I thought America 
was the place to make money.”’ “ Yes, but in 
England it’s already made,’’ was the answer. 

—EpMuND YarEs, in a late London World, re- 
lates this pleasant “‘ personal’ of one of Eng- 
land’s thorough-bred women: ** The Duchess of 
Montrose, wearing a brilliant peignoir, and sit- 
ting on a three-legged stool, milking a thorough- 
bred Alderney in one of the loose boxes appoint- 
ed to race-horses, was certainly not an every-day 
spectacle. The occurrence happened during the 
recent Second October Meeting at Newmarket, 
whither the valuable cow in question, for which 
her Grace gave something like $500, was sent, 
with special instructions as to feeding and milk- 
ing during the journey. On being informed of 
its safe arrival, the duchess sent to TayLor, her 
husband’s trainer, to have the cow milked at 
once; but neither TayLor nor his head lad was 
au fait at the business. Thereupon the duchess, 
whe was in the midst of her toilette, hastily 
slipped on a peignoir, and performed the opera- 
tion with the skill of the most experienced milk- 
maid. 

—in Mr. A. P. Russevy’s Library Notes this cu- 
rious ‘* personal’ is related of the late J. Fent- 
MORE Cooper: “The first volume of The Spy 
was actually printed several months before he 
felt a sufficient inducement to write a line of 
the second. As the second volume was slowly 
printing, from manuscript that was barely dry 
when it went into the compositors’ hands, the 
publisher intimated that the work might grow 
to a length that would consume the profits. To 
set his mind at rest, the last chapter was actual- 
ly written, printed, and paged several weeks be- 
fore the chapters which preceded it were even 
thought of. There is probably no similar in- 
stance of this sort to be found in the annals of 
fiction.” 

—Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of Parlia- 
ment, is not more remurkable for scholarship 
and ability as a debater than for his fondness for 

vut-door sports. Recently he has been salmon- 
fishing in Wales, and among other fish caught 
one salmon weighing twenty-two pounds. Mr. 
FAWCETT also skates, rides on horseback, climbs 
mountains, recognizes any voice to which he has 
been in the slightest degree accustomed, and 
when speaking in Parliament makes elaborate 
use of statistics and figures without the slight- 
est hesitancy or error, He is, besides, a capital 
story-teller, and the most genial of companions. 

—The forth-coming marriage at Rome is an- 
nounced of Miss Dupvu FLETcHER, only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J.C. FLetcuer, the well-known 
author of several publications on Brazil, to Lord 
WENTWORTH, the oldest surviving son and heir 
of the Earl of Lovelace, and the only surviving 
grandson of Lord Byron. Lord WentwortuH’s 
elder brother, Viscount OcKHAM, was a very 
eccentric and original person, who disappeared 
from London, and passed a’ long time as a work- 
ing carpenter at Deptford, where he died in 1862. 
Lord WENTWORTH succeeded him in the peerage 
of Wentworth as the representative of their 
mother, Lady Byron, who became Lady Went- 
WORTH and a peeress in her own right in 1860 as 
the heiress of the MiLBankes. Lord Went- 
WORTH, who was born in 1839, was married ten 
years ago to Miss Heriot of Berwick, who died 
in 1878, leaving him one child—a daughter. His 
only sister, now Lady ANNE BLUNT, is well known 
as the author of a charming book of travels in 
the East, The Bedouins of the Euphrates, repub- 
lished by Harper & Brotuers. Their father, 
the Earl of Lovelace, now in his seventy-fifth 
year, has been a widower since the death of By- 
RON’S daughter in 1852. 

—M. GrEvy, President of the French Republic, 
is one of the most unostentatious and good-hu- 
mored of men. Although always a well-dressed 
man, he would insist on wearing a soft black felt 
wide-awake, till he became chief of the state, 
when his constitutional advisers made it a cab- 
inet question that he should invest in a tall hat. 
He gave in with asigh. They tell an anecdote 
of him that is quite characteristic. Unlike most 
official Frenchmen, he believes enough in his 
own country to invest in her funds, and the oth- 
er day went to the Bank of France to receive his 
dividends. He was already President of the Re- 
public, yet he quietly placed himself in the gueue 
and waited his turn, sandwiched between a pet- 
ty employé and a green-grocer’s wife. Suddenly 
a high official of the bank espied him, but was 
scarcely able to believe his own eyes, and when 
he did, almost fainted with horror. The Presi- 
dent was forthwith accosted with all honors, and 
bidden to quit the queue, that his money might 
be paid him at once. ‘‘ Many thanks,” he an- 
swered, “but I really don’t mind waiting.’”’ And 
the Chief Magistrate of the republic—a true lib- 
eral in every good sense of thet word—quietly 
bided his time. The bumblest citizen was not 
to lose a moment of time on his account. 
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Fig. 1.—This black 
satin cravat consists of 
a binding and two ends, 
which are set on the wrong 


i] 


folded crosswise over the 
knot, and are caught by a metal 
band, as shown by the illustration. 


SA\\7,, Square for 
T\/y Tidy.—Flor- 
entine Gui- 
pure. 
Tue foundation for 
this square is worked 
in straight netting, and 
is darned with thread in 
point de toile as shown by the 
illustration, and ornamented with 
wheels. The raised leaflets and 
points are worked in point de reprise, 





















dark olive striped 
silk. The broad end, 













which is cut in connec- lines and the bars 








are overcast with but- 


tion with the binding, is : 2 
ton-hole stitches inter- 











two inches and a half 
wide and forty-three inch- 
es and a quarter long, 











spersed with picots, 
For each picot work 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Overcoar ror Boy From 8 to 10 





For description see Supplement. 


and the narrow end is two 


(exeepting the part form- 
ing the binding) are inter- 
lined with fleece and lined 
with white lustring. 
narrow end is set on the 
wide end, and the latter is 


knotted as shown by the Fig. 1.—GentLeman’s 









Fig. 3.—This cravat is 
made of black satin and 
blue and red pékin. 
long end, cut in one piece 
with the binding, is two 
inches wide and twenty- 
nine inches and a quarter 
long; and the short end, 
of pékin, is of the same 
width and sixteen inches 




















joined both parts at one 





satin from the bottom to 
a depth of nine inches and 


Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 8 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—[For 


Dress For Girt From 6 To 8 
pékin its whole length and 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Overcoat ror Boy From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. VIIL, Figs. 31-34. 


three or four button-hole 
stitches on the next thread 
of the netting, and carry the 
working thread through the 
button-hole stitches back to 
the point where the work is 
to be continued. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, cut 
away the netted bars be- 
tween the design figures 
close to the button-hole 
stitches as shown by the 
illustration. 


Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 761. 

Turse edgings are worked 
with medium-sized crochet 
cotton. The edging Fig. 
1 is crocheted as follows: 
[st round.—10 ch. (chain 
stitch), going back on the 


Years ovp.—Back.—[ For first 7 of these work 7 de. 







Front, see Page 764.] 
For pattern and description see 


width, with fleece inter- 
lining and white lustring 


Front, see Page 764.] (double crochet), > turn 


For description see Suppl. the work, 9 ch., 1 de. on the 










lining, and sew up the 
black satin on the sides 
for the inch-wide binding. 
cravat in a knot as shown by the illustration, 
so that the joining seam comes on the inside. 


Design for Game Bag.—Knot- 
Ww 





Tie the ends of the 





















Tas design in knot-work is 
specialiy adapted for game bags, 
and is worked with fine écru 
Full directions for 
this kind of work, with 
illustrations of game 
bags, together with 
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Fig. 4.—Desten ror Hanpkerouter Corner, Fie, 2, P. 765.—Wauite Euproiwrry. 


Fig. 3.—Dasiax ron Hanpxenourer Conner, Fro. 1, P. 765. —Wurrr Exvromery. Sqvarr ror Troy,—Frorentine Guirvee. 


ch. before the 7 de. worked 

previously, turn the work, 3 ch., pass over 1 st. 
(stitch), 7 de. on the next 7 of the 9 ch., turn the 
work, for one loop work 5 ch., 1 de. on the next 


1 de. on the next ch., turn the work, 3 ch., 
pass over the next st., 7 de. on the fol- 
lowing 7 st., and repeat from *. 2d 
round (on that side of the preced- 
ing round on which the small 
loops are formed by 5 ch.).— 
Always alternately 4 se. 
(single crochet) on the 
free 2 of the 9 ch. in 
the next pattern fig- 
ure of the preced- 
ing round, 13 de. 
on the next 5 ch., 
which form 1 
loop. 8d round. 
—>x 1 sc, on the 
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second follow- 
ing 1 of the 
next 13 de. in 
the preceding 
round, five 
times alternate- 
ly 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the second fol- Gs 
lowing de.; then 
1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round 
(on the other side of 
the work).—* 1 de. 
on the next free de. in 
the lst round, not work- 
ing off the upper veins at 
ited present, 1 de. on the follow- 
DI ALANAAL ing free de., working off the 
VARA) upper veins together with 
: ——e those of the preceding de., 5 
Fig. 2.—Desien vor Knirrep Perticoat, Fie. 1. —ch., and repeat from +, but in “F= 
every repetition work the first de. —_ 


the right 
side. 4th 
round. —Sl. 
(slip ; — the 
first st. of 
each round is 
slipped and the 
last st. knit 
plain, which will 
not be referred = 
to further), al- 
: -— 

ways alternately 
t. t. o. (throw the ‘0% 0" a pk +9, 
thread over), k. 2 4 
together (knit 2 st. q - %% » * >. % e Sf ¢ o ‘ 
together). 5th - 7th .4 é 
rounds.—Like the Ist- * 
3d rounds. 8th round.— > a’ “ > ~ & i * ® . 
Having taken up the foun- ‘ ‘ 
dation st. on needles, knit 


off each st. of the 7th round E ‘ es wate age 
together with the correspond- Fig. 3.—Design ror Kyirrep Perricoar, Fig. 1. 































on the same de. on which the last de. was worked. 5th round.—1 se. on each st. in the =a = ing foundation st. 9th round. ; ; 4 
preceding round LY Ss —All purled. 10th round.—Always alternately twice k. 2 together, on the horizontal vein 
5 » '° - 


For the edging Fig. 2 work as follows: 1st round.—* For a small square crochet 6 ch., 
going back on the first 5 of these work 5 st. in Afghan stitch (for which the st. should all 
be first taken up, then cast off), three times 
alternately 1 ch., 5 st. in Afghan st. on the 
preceding 5 st.; then for 1 loop work 5 ch., 
1 de. on the last Afghan st., and repeat from 
%. 2d round.—1l se. on the corner of the 
next square, on that side of the lst round 
which is furnished with loops, then on the 
next. loop work 7 ste. (short treble crochet), 
the first and second, and sixth and seventh 
of which are each separated by 1 ch., and 
the others each by 1 picot (composed of 3 ch. 2k., p. 2 together 

and lse.onthe e - : (purl 2 st. togeth- 
preceding ste.) Fig. 1.—Crocuer Eporxa vor Liven. Fig. 2.—Crocner Eperxe ror Linceriz. er), 7 p., and re 
8d round (on the 
other side of the work).— > 1 se. on the corner of 
the next square, 3 ch., 1 ste. on the de. of the Ist 
round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of the preced- 
ing ste., 3 ch.,and repeat from *. 4th round.— 
Always alternately 1 de. on the upper veins of the 
next st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 3 st. 


Knitted Petticoat, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts petticoat is worked with red zephyr worsted 


before the next st. work 1 p. (purled); finally, twice k. 2 together. 11th round.—* 2 p., 
1 k., on the next horizontal vein between this and the next st. work 1 k., and repeat from 
* 5 ‘finally, 2p. 12th round— x 2 k.,2 p., on the horizontal vein before the next st. work 
1 p., repeat from >, and finally work 2k. 13th-19th rounds.—Always alternately like the 
11th and 12th rounds, but the number of st 
which appear purled on the right side of the 
work is increased by 1 st. in each pattern fig- 
ure of every round, so that. it amounts to 10 
st. each in the 19th round. 20th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 k., 10 p.; finally, 2 k. 
21st round.— * 2 p., k. 2 together, 8 k., and 
repeat from *; finally, 2 p. 22d round.—> 
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BROIDERY FOR 
Work-Bas- 
KET, Fig. 1, 
Pace 769. 











peat from *; 
‘finally,2 k. 28d-28th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
but the number of st. which appear purled on the right 
side should decrease by 1 st. in each pattern figure of ev- 
ery round. 29th and 30th rounds.—Knit plain the st. 
which appear knit plain and purl those which appear purl- 
ed on the working side. 31st-33d rounds.—Work off all 
the st. so that they shall appear purled on the right side. 
34th round.—Always alternately k. 3 together, and on the 

















Fig. 1.—Kwnirrep Perticoat.—| See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 


Fig. 1.—Marnite Antoretre Over-Deess witht 
Powten Fionv anp Triwmep Skirt.—Fronrt. 
{See Fig. 2.)—Witn Cur Parer Patrer N. 
Prior 25 Cents, 

For pattern a a dooeieien see Supplement, 

VIL, Figs. 26-30. 


Fig. 2.—Marm Antornerte Over-Dress with 
Powtep Ficuu any Teimuep Skirt.—Baox. 
(See Fig. 1. ay Cur Paper Patrern. 
Price 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Sapplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 26-30. 
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Ty Fig. 2.—Desien ror NOTE-PAPER AND 
fy She ath 4 Sy 940048, Fic. 1, Pace 764.—Satin Srircu 
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PosTaL-CARD Cask, 
EMBROIDERY. 








Fig. 1.—Woop-Basxrr.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, P. 769.] 
pe ; RESS? ii ie #8 sa-e0 . songze a : 
and steel knitting-needles COC QOL c c Soc8 ig oes ac next st. work 1 p., 1k. 
of suitable size in two equal : : : . 
parts (front and back 
breadths). For each part 
begin at the bottom with 
a foundation of 198 st. 
(stitch), and on these knit 
in rounds going back and 
forth (the alts denoted 
by even numbers forming 





ey 
35th round.—aAll knit plain. 
36th—44th rounds.— Always 
alternately like the preced 
ing two rounds, but trans 
posing the design. 45th 
round.—All purled. 46th— 
48th rounds.—Like the 
8lst-33d rounds 49th 
round.—All purled. 50th 
the right side of the work), Borper ror Baskets, FTO. Oued Stircn Emprorrry. peered sete: t "a 
- er iat ge Nag eee oe as) 2 rat oe aa ; = Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), & 2d, 8d, O 4th (lightest), Red ; ly rane, SM. a 
—Work so that all the st. y, 


® Dark Mode; @ Light Mode; 9 Yellow; ® Dark Olive; & Light Olive; 3k, 5ist round.—2 P., 
appear as if knit plain on Fig. 2.—Borper ror Woop-Basket, Fic. 1.—Cross Srrrc EmBrorery. O Steel Blue: © Light Blue; | White. *1k,1p,1k, 5p. and 
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repeat from > ; finally, instead of 5 p. work only 
8p. 52d round.—2k., * twice alternately 1 p., 
1 k.; then 1 p., 3 k., and repeat from »* ; final- 
ly, instead of 3 k. work 1 k. only. 58d-55th 
rounds,—Always alternately purl the st. which. 
appears knit plain, and_knit.nleie-the-c.. which 
appears purled’on the working side of each round. 


_56th-58th rounds.—Like the 52d-55th rounds, 


in reversed order, but the design should come 
transposed on these rounds. 659th-63d rounds. 
—Like the 45th-49th rounds, 64th—74th rounds. 
—Like the 34th—44th rounds. 75th-79th rounds. 
—Like the 45th-49th rounds, 80th round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 4 k., 4 p.; finally,4k. 81st-83d 
rounds.—K. the st. which appear k. and p. those 
which appear p. on the working side. 84th round. 
—» Take up the next 2 st. on a separate needle, 
k. the following stitches, then k. the preceding 2 
st. and the next 4 st., and repeat from > ; final- 
ly, sl. the next 2 st., k. the following 2 st., and k. 
the st. which was slipped previously likewise. 
85th round.—aAll purled. Repeat 16 times the 
80th-85th rounds, transposing the design. Next 
follow 52 rounds in a ribbed design, of always al- 
ternately 2k., 2p. For the narrow double band 
at the top of the petticoat work 15 rounds as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Always alternately k. 3 togeth- 
er, k. 2 together. 2d—5th rounds.—Work in such 
a manner that all the st. shall appear purled on 
the right side. 6th-15th rounds.—Work so that 
all the st. shall appear knit plain on the right side. 
Cast off the st., fold the last 6 rounds on the 
wrong side, and sew them to the st. of the 2d of 
the last 15 rounds. This completes the front 
breadth of the petticoat. The back breadth is 
worked in a similar manner, but for the slit in 
the middle of the back work the breadth in two 
parts from the 11th-52d rounds, in a ribbed de- 
sign. The breadths are overseamed together 
from the wrong side. 





[Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.} 


SPLENDID MISERY. 





CHAPTER XXII 
THE GENTLEMAN IN QUESTION. 


Tue aid which Vyvyan Penruth had called in, 
seemingly by some sudden whim, was that of Mr. 
Trevornock’s articled clerk, Mr. Maulford. Lewis 
Maulford had begun the serious business of life 
in an accountant’s office, at fourteen years of age. 
He had shown so marked a capacity for business 
that at two-and-twenty he was junior partner in 
the flourishing young firm to which he had at- 
tached himself. It was a young firm, a house 
not deeply rooted into the very soil of the City, 
bound and interwoven with the very life of the 
commercial world by the traditions of ages, the 
repute of a dozen generations. It was a new 
house, and an adventurous house; and its name 
was generally to be seen associated with financial 
shipwrecks of a doubtful character. But the firm 
made money, and went its way rejoicing, the three 
partners vying with each other in the smartness 
of their general turn-out, from the white hat 
bought at Truefitt’s the day before the Derby, to 
Mulliner’s newest and lightest thing in dog-carts. 
Every day in life was a half-holiday for this lively 
young firm; they worked short hours, and made 
plenty of money ; till one day it occurred to a dis- 
putatious and suspicious creditor that the young 
firm were holding rather too tightly to the assets 
of a certain bankrupt estate. Then came inves- 
tigation, a broad charge of embezzlement, a gen- 
eral sifting of things, and closed shutters at the 
neat offices near Warnford Court. One of the 
senior partners sailed for New York; the other, 
whose domestic entanglements were serious, blew 
his brains out. Mr, Maulford took matters in a 
widely different spirit. He determined to live it 
down. With this view he went boldly about the 
City, representing himself as a dupe and a victim. 
Had he not invested his widowed mother’s savings 
in the firm, and was not that poor lady now face 
to face with the work-house, unless he could get 
into some kind of berth that would enable him to 
maintain her? That widowed parent of Lewis 
Maulford was his trump card. He always played 
her in an emergency. 

He gave so much valuable information about 
the missing books of the exploded firm that he 
made himself useful and necessary ; and with the 

rogress of time the idea became general that 
Maulford was an honest man who had been more 
pigeon than crow. True that he had worn three- 
guinea hats and driven a smart dog-cart ; but he 
had done it all in innocence, not knowing that he 
was battening upon the assets due to defrauded 
tradesmen. He was so young, pleaded his friends ; 
he was old enough to know better, urged his 
enemies. 

Such had been Lewis Maulford’s position when 
he accepted a situation as clerk with Mr. Trevor- 
nock, on the condition that his employer should, 
after a year or two of faithful service, give him his 
articles. He had now been five years with Mr. 
Trevornock, and was qualified to begin business 
on his own account, but seemed in no hurry to do 
so. However small his earnings at the office in 
Gray's Inn, where, according to Flossie, a client 
was rather the exception than the rule, they 
seemed to suffice for him and his widowed mother 
—a lady almost as invisible as Mrs. Harris. 

“T expect a visitor at dinner to-day,” Mr. Pen- 
ruth said to his wife, just before he set out for 
the quarries. 

“Indeed, Vyvyan ! 
asked Barbara. 

“Yes, you know something of him. 
Maulford, your father’s clerk.” 

“ He here !” 

“Yes. You look vexed. He doesn’t come ex- 
actly as a guest; though, as there’s no inn nearer 
than Camelot, he may stop here for a few days. 


Is it any one I know?” 


It is 


a 





He is coming to do a little bit of business for me. 
I'm sorry you dislike him.” 

“I do very much dislike him.” P=~,para answer- 
ed, frankly, “though T really have no reason for 
4eing Jo. He has always been extremely civil 
to Flossie and me—rather obtrusively civil—and 
perhaps that is why she and I—” 

“Regard him with unmitigated abhorrence,” 
said Flossie, who was present. “Spiders, snakes, 
cockroaches, and Maulfords are my especial aver- 
sion.” 

“Hard upon a man who has, by your own ad- 
mission, done nothing to offend you,” remonstra- 
ted Vyvyan, looking down at his sister-in-law as 
if she were some curious foreign bird in an avi- 
ary, whose habits he had not yet begun to under- 
stand. 

“ He has done everything to offend us. He is 
sly, he is false, he is a sneak, he is a schemer, he 
is the image of Uriah Heap, and he has had the 
audacity to pity us, and to let us know it. How- 
ever, I am rather glad he will see Barbara in a 
grand old house of her own, with men-servants 
and a carriage. He can’t pretend to pity her 
now.” 

“T hope not,” said Vyvyan, looking glum. 

Seven o’clock came, and the dinner-bell, which 
rang in a cupola over the hall, and might almost 
have been heard on the top of Brownwilly. The 
St. Columb coach had dropped Mr. Maulford at 
the gates of Place, and he had walked modestly 
across the so-called park, carrying his carpet-bag. 
He had had just enough time to dress for dinner, 
and his black clothes and white tie put Vyvyan 
and his brother to shame, in their coarse gray, and 
hobnailed shoes. 

When Lewis Maulford went down to the draw- 
ing-room, sleek, smiling his blandest smile, he 
found her whom he had hoped to find there, 
alone. The room was half in shadow, half in 
the warm ruddy light of a wood fire, and Bar- 
bara was standing, a solitary figure, in front of 
the red fire-glow, her foot on the low fender, her 
eyes looking downward at the burning logs. She 
wore the black velvet gown which Flossie had 
helped her to choose, rich old lace (her aunt So- 
phia’s gift) at throat and wrists, and a black 
enamel locket, heart-shaped, with a true-lover’s 
knot in diamonds—a jewel that her husband had 
bought her in Paris. She had held it one of her 
duties as a wife to dress herself becomingly when 
she sat at her husband’s table. However low 
her spirits had sunk, however heavily the burden 
of existence had weighed upon her, she had never 
assumed a neglected air, never allowed herself to 
drift into carelessness of the outward shows and 
decencies or life. 

Mr. Maulford fell back a pace or two with a 
look of surprise when his hostess turned and 
faced him in the warm light of the oak logs, 
She had changed much since he had last seen 
her. The girl had blossomed into the woman. 
The grave dignity of her manner took him by 
surprise. He had expected to find a fretful, dis- 
appointed girl, weary of a monotonous and emp- 
ty life, and with weariness and disappointment 
stamped upon her faded beauty. He saw a proud 
woman, grave with the gravity of one whose 
whole life has been sobered by a deep sorrow, 
but not fretful, not discontented. A grand soul 
shone out of those lovely eyes—a soul that had 
grown strong in suffering. 

She acknowledged his entrance with a bow 
which was politely distant. 

“T expected to find Mr. Penruth here,” he said, 
with a less comfortable sense of his own superi- 
ority to humanity in general than he was wont to 
feel. 

“He is sometimes a little late for dinner when 
he has been driving far. I don’t suppose he will 
keep us long.” 

Here Flossie came rustling in, dressed in a 
black silk gown all over crimpy flounces, and a 
sticking-out petticoat, the precursor of crinoline. 
She acknowledged Mr. Maulford’s greeting with a 
bend that would have been haughty in a Spanish 
Infanta, which small insolence Mr. Maulford im- 
mediately jotted down in the debtor-and-cred- 
itor account which he kept against his acquaint- 
ance. 

Flossie’s appearance was in somewise a relief. 
It made conversation easier with Barbara, who 
was still standing alone by the fireside. 

“Your father wished to be affectionately re- 
membered to you, Mrs. Penruth,” said Maulford. 

“ And I’ve no doubt he wished to be affection- 
ately forgotten by me,” remarked Flossie. 

“ My father is very well, I hope?” said Barba- 
ra, with forced politeness. 

“ He is enjoying excellent health.” 

Here entered Mrs. Trevornock in a smart cap, 
glowing with pride at the idea that her husband’s 
articled clerk, who doubtless knew of her small 
anxieties in the past, should behold her daughter 
mistress of this grand old house. 

While she was greeting Mr. Maulford, with 
more courtesy than he had received from her 
daughters, Vyvyan and his brother appeared in 
their gray coats and thick boots, having washed 
their hands hurriedly in the down-stairs den where 
the squire kept boots, books, guns, whips, and 
cattle medicines. 

“ How do you do, Maulford ? 
pleasant journey down ?” 

“T had a long one,” said Maulford, smiling. 

“ Yes, it’s a longish way. Mr. Maulford, my 
brother Mark. I want you two to be friendly and 
useful to each other.” And Mr. Penruth offered 
his arm to his wife, and walked off to the dining- 
room, leaving the others to follow as they pleased. 

Maulford immediately impounded Mrs. Tre- 
vornock, and Mark gave his arm to Flossie, his 
usual custom. 

“Ts it cold on the moor?” she asked, looking 
at him as they crossed the lamp-lit hall. “ You're 
not looking well.” 

“Cold !” he echoed, discontentedly. “ It’s bit- 
ing; a damp, creepy cold that freezes your 
marrow,” 


Hope you had a 


. Maulford, and back again. 








Bay Yor look as if yours was frozen,” said 


2 108sie, 

Their dinner usually was a somewhat silent 
meal, save for abrupt gushes of talk from Flossie 
or Mrs. Trevornock ; but Mr. Maulford seemed as 
bent upon making conversation as if he had been 
a professed wit invited for that end. 

He talked of Indian affairs—men could talk 
and think of hardly anything else in London, he 
said. 

“ And that dreadful carpet-bag murder,” inter- 
jected Flossie. ‘“ Everybody was talking of that 
when we left home.” 

“Then Camberwell must be vastly behind the 
times. That was a nine days’ wonder, which I 
thought was worn threadbare.” 

“Such a mysterious thing,” urged Flossie. 
“Nothing since the time of Lucretia Borgia, 
when the nobility were always dropping each oth- 
er into canals, and tying each other in sacks ; and 
one couldn’t eat one’s dinner in peace because of 
a horrid Council of Ten waiting round the corner 
to stab one; or a Vehmgericht sitting in judg- 
ment in a dark cellar, handing one over to a 
masked executioner—” 

Here the speaker faltered for want of breath, 
and Mr. Maulford took up the thread of his dis- 
course about the Mutiny. He talked of Havelock 
and Colin Campbell, of Lucknow and Cawnpore, 
of the dread uncertainty which still surrounded 
all things. And then he harked back to the 
storming of Delhi, and the men who had taken 
part in the siege. He dwelt on the long period 
of waiting; a handful of English officers at the 
head of a small army chiefly composed of Sikhs 
and Afghans, who might at any moment revolt, en- 
camped in a pestilential spot in the terrible sum- 
mer solstice, and yet, as by a miracle, preserved 
alike from pestilence and insurrection. He talk- 
ed of General Nicholson’s gallantry, the blowing 
up of the Cashmere Gate in broad daylight in the 
teeth of the foe, and the seven days’ hard fight- 
ing, foot to foot and hand to hand, before the city 
was won. 

Barbara listened, pale, breathless, her eyes fixed 
on the speaker, waiting for the name which in- 
stinct told her he meant presently to pronounce. 

“He knows he is torturing me,” she told her- 
self, “and he is doing it with deliberate malice.” 

“T’m glad they spared the old king’s life,” said 
Mr. Maulford. ‘He was little more than a tool 
at worst. That murder of the young princes was 
a brutal thing.” 

“Princes? Do you mean the young princes 
in the Tower?” asked Flossie, plunging eagerly 
into the conversation, as she had done a few min- 
utes before with her carpet-bag. 

Dinner was finished, and the servants had left 
the room. Old-fashioned diamond-cut decanters 
were circulating old-fashioned port and sherry. 
Flossie was peeling a wintry pear, and Mark was 
cracking walnuts with an air of gloomy abstrac- 
tion. Vyvyan sat back in his chair and sipped 
his port, languidly interested in the Mutiny. 

“T mean the murder of the king’s sons by Ma- 
jor Leland,” said Mr. Maulford. “There is noth- 
ing baser or more treacherous recorded in Kings 
or Chronicles, and that’s going a long way.” 

“ Murder !” cried Barbara, her eyes flaming, her 
cheeks deadly pale ; “ who has ever dared to call 
it murder! It was a sublime act of justice; it 
was brave, noble, done before the face of the ene- 
my; he one of a handful of men among an arm- 
ed rabble of thousands! How dare you call it 
murder! You pretend to know all about the 
siege of Delhi, and yet are so ignorant as to mis- 
understand Major Leland’s conduct!” 

“Upon my word—” faltered Mr. Maulford. 

“Do you forget General Nicholson’s address to 
his army before the siege? For the rebels there 
was to be no quarter. Women were to be spared, 
and children, but there was to be no mercy for 
the murderers of women and children. And if 
there was to be no mercy for them, the rank and 
file of rebellion, were these princes, their leaders 
and captains, to be spared ?” 

“They were prisoners ; they had surrendered.” 

“Unconditionally. He would accept no other 
surrender. They knew what they had to expect. 
Had he faltered, he and his men would have been 
massacred before the gate, cut down by the mob, 
and his prisoners rescued. He knew that, It 
was his duty to take them, alive or dead. He did 
his duty, nobly, bravely. It was not in his nature 
to be cruel.” 

“ Good God !” ejaculated Mr. Maulford, sudden- 
ly, “I forgot you knew him. I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Penruth. Upon my honor, the name 
had slipped my memory, and in discussing public 
affairs—” 

Vyvyan turned upon him brusquely. He had 
been watching and listening to his wife, surprised 
at her agitation. 

“Why do you apologize to my wife?” he ask- 
ed. “Oh, I see; this Major Leland is a friend of 
hers.” 

“They are Somersetshire people,” explained 
the intrepid Flossie, as if that accounted for ev- 
erything ; “his mother was a clergyman—I mean 
his father was a widow who married a cler—” 

“T understand,” said Vyvyan, heedless of the 
eager Flossie, looking slowly from his wife to 
“Leland! I knew 
you had an Anglo-Indian acquaintance in past 
years, but I never heard the name before. And 
so the gentleman is a hero?” 

“He is a noble creature,” exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
vornock, her eyes filling with remorseful tears, 
“and I am proud of having known him. He 
was very kind to us once—when he lodged—when 
we—saw a good deal of him.” 

“Salmon, strawberries, gloves, grouse, ribbons, 
partridges, theatres, lobsters,” repeated Flossie 
inwardly. 

“Humph!” muttered Vyvyan, massacring fil- 
berts with a savage strength of hand, and looking 
wrathfully at his wife. ‘I had no idea the gen- 
tleman in question was such a distinguished per- 

nage. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“WEXEREI UND SCHELMEREI.” 


Mr. Mavtrorp began his examination of Mark’s 
books with a view to the preparation of a bal- 
ance-sheet which should show Vyvyan, in a suc- 
cinct and comprehensive manner, the state of af- 
fairs at the quarries: what he had been making in 
the past, and how it was that the gains of the past 
had dwindled to the losses of the present. 

“T am not a man to carry on a loss,” Mr. Pen- 
ruth told his brother at the breakfast table on 
the morning after the accountant’s arrival. “If 
the quarries cease to pay me, I shall shut them up 
at a day’s notice. I am not going on digging slate 
which nobody wants to use, for the sake of em- 
ploying labor.” 

Mark looked harassed and uneasy, as he natu- 
rally might, seeing that his occupation, with the 
three hundred a year he earned by it, was in 
jeopardy. 

Before Lewis Maulford retired to the study, 
where his work was to be begun, he took an op- 
portunity of speaking to Barbara, in the embra- 
sure of a window, out of ear-shot of the rest. 

“T am so sorry for my folly at dinner yester- 
day,” he said, humbly. “I give you my honor 
that I had forgotten—” 

“You tell me so,” she answered, looking at him 
with deliberate scorn, “and I am obliged to be- 
lieve you. There is no occasion to apologize, 
unless it were for having slandered Major Leland. 
His name is not tabooed here.” 

“But I so deeply regret having wounded you,” 
he protested. 3 

“Tt is not in your power to do that,” she an- 
swered, proudly. ‘“ Pray say no more about it.” 

And from this time forward she never ad- 
dressed him by word or look, save when some di- 
rect interrogation on his side forced her to speak 
to him. 

“ Not in my power to wound you, sweet one !” 
he said to himself more than once that day, as he 
bent over Mark’s ledgers. “ Take care that it is 
not in my power to stab you to the heart’s core. 
That was only a playful thrust yesterday. Wait 
and see. Your South American savage, the free 
child of the forest, has arrows so light that his 
breath can waft them through a reed, yet tipped 
with a poison which makes the slightest scratch 
deadly. Look out for my poisoned arrows, my 
queen.” 

The investigation of the books and preparation 
of the balance-sheet proved a longer task than 
Mr. Penruth had supposed. On the day after his 
arrival at Place, Mr. Maulford transferred him- 
self to homelier quarters at the King’s Arms, Cam- 
elot; but the ledgers and other documents were 
left in Vyvyan’s study, and it was there the ac- 
countant’s work was done. 

Whatever dislike Mark might in the first in- 
stance have felt to having his books audited by a 
stranger, he had evidently reconciled his mind to 
the fact, for he treated Mr. Maulford with un- 
usual courtesy and friendliness, hung about him 
in an almost affectionate manner, played billiards 
with him in the stuffy billiard-room of the inn, 
and introduced him to the choice spirits of Cam- 
elot society, who, at Mark’s instigation, received 
the foreigner with open arms, 

Mark’s friendliness went even further than 
this; for when Lewis Maulford had been quar- 
tered at the King’s Arms for a little less than a 
week, Mark proposed a cigar in the open air after 
a closely won game at billiards, in which native 
talent had succumbed to the alien’s more finished 
play ; and, after smoking a couple of cigars under 
the bright wintry moon, Mark brought his com- 
panion toa stand-still before the white gate of the 
cottage on the St. Columb road. 

“Come in and rest a bit,” he said; “ it’s dismal 
out-of-doors.” 

“Friend of yours live here?” inquired Mr. 
Maulford, innocently. 

His host at the King’s Arms had told him all 
that Camelot could tell of the lady in the cottage, 
and had given him a good many of Camelot’s 
speculations upon the subject. 

“Yes, I’m pretty much at home here,” answered 
Mark, with a laugh. “If the lady of the house 
is in an amiable mood, I'll give you a better glass 
of Hollands than you could get at old Lan- 
herne’s.” 

“If!” echoed Maulford. 
if the lady isn’t amiable.” 

“Humph!” muttered Mark. “You think you 
can put a woman in a good temper, whether or no? 
You're a bachelor.” 

“ Aren’t you one?” 

“Well, yes, of course I'm a bachelor. It 
wouldn’t do for my brother to suppose I was any- 
thing else. But it isn’t easy for a man to 
through life without some kind of entanglement. 
I've not kept myself as free from difficulty of 
that sort as I might have done if I'd been wise. 
Yet you can hardly blame me, when you see a 
fellow of Vyvyan’s age go and marry a penniless 
girl for the sake of her pretty face.” 

“And a girl who was over head and ears in 
love with another man,” retorted Maulford. 
“That’s the worst part of the business,” 

“Oh, come now; she has been married two 
years, and she’s behaved uncommonly well.” 

“T should like to know how a woman could 
behave ill in the middle of a Cornish moor, un- 
less she eloped with her butler,” retorted Maul- 
ford, as Mark opened the cottage door. 

The parlor where Mark had tossed about the 
sofa pillows in utter dejection on the night of 
his brother’s home-coming looked bright and 
cheery on this winter evening. A good fire burn- 
ed in the bright little grate, fender and fire-irons 
shone with much polishing. There was a tea- 


“Tt will be our fault 


tray on the table with the best tea-things, if Mr. 
Maulford could only have known it and fully ap- 
preciated the honor done him; and on the ma- 
hogany chiffonier the customary ornaments of 
Bohemian glass and Derbyshire spa had been 
removed ‘o make room for a second tray with a 
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cut-glass spirit decanter, a sugar basin, and tum- 
blers. A noisy copper kettle with an opal glass 
handle spluttered gayly on a brass trivet ; a dish 
of muffins basked in the fire glow; and beside 
the fire sat a buxom little woman with bright 
dark eyes, rosy cheeks, a resolute mouth and 
chin, and the glossiest hair Mr. Maulford had 
ever seen. She wore a bright blue silk gown, 
which fitted hgr well-rounded figure to perfec- 
tion, and her collar was fastened with Mark’s 
photograph mounted in a heavy gold brooch. 

“Mr. Maulford, Mrs. Peters.” 

Lewis Maulford took in the situation at a 
glance. Mark’s books had already given him a 
good deal of information. Mark’s character was 
easier to read than a book. Mr. Maulford un- 
derstood that he had been invited here in order 
that the lady in blue, who was shrewder than 
Mark, might sift him, and possibly win him over 
to Mark’s interests. He could see that the blue 
lady was clever and self-assured, her self-assur- 
ance being as six to one in proportion to her 
cleverness. 

“T thought you'd like a cup of tea after being 
out in the cold,” Mrs, Peters said, graciously, as 
she peeped into the tea-pot, with her glossy head 
on one side. 

“How smart you are!” exclaimed Mark, who 
had no more tact than a hippopotamus. 

“You said you might drop in with a friend,” 
the lady answered, modestly, “and I didn’t want 
to be caught a figure.” 

“You're never a figure,” muttered Mark; 
“catch you at it.” 

“Nevér anything but a very pretty figure, I 
am sure,” said Mr. Maulford, gallantly. 

“Sugar and cream?” murmured Mrs. Peters, 
bridling. 

Mr. Maulford took sugar and cream. He de- 
clared himself passionately addicted to tea, and 
at once put Mark, who detested tea, at a disad- 
vantage. He even ate muffins, and behaved al- 
together as a man accustomed to polite tea par- 
ties. The conversation began with stiffness, but 
soon waxed easy. After Camelot and its sur- 
roundings had been discussed, in guide-book 
phraseology, the talk grew more personal. 

“ T suppose you’ve seen Mr. Penruth’s wife since 
you’ve come among us ?” said the little woman ; 
and there was a sparkle in her hard black eyes 
which informed Mr. Maulford that of all people 
who on earth do dwell, Mrs. Penruth was the most 
hateful to Mrs. Peters. 

“Oh yes, I’ve seenher. She is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine.” 

“So Mark told me. 
lover ?” 

“ Yes, I knew him too. I saw their parting, 
poor things, when he went on board the P. and O. 
steamer. It was a touching scene.” 

And then Mr. Maulford told the story of his 
meeting with Barbara at Southampton, dwelling 
upon the fact of her presence there with some 
significance, as if it implied more than he cared 
to say. 

“Wasn't it rather a strange thing for a pru- 
dent young woman to do?” asked Mrs. Peters. 

“Rather: but the Trevornock girls have been 
oddly brought up. The mother is what you would 
call a character.” 

“Do you mean that she wears her bonnets 
tilted over her forehead, and her petticoats up to 
her ankles ?” inquired Mrs. Peters. 

“No, no. Her bonnets are right enough, and 
nobody ever saw her ankles, But she has pe- 
culiar ideas—has brought up her daughters in a 
free-and-easy way, as if they had been young 
men.” 

“Then I’m sorry for Mr. Penruth,” said Mrs. 
Peters, solemnly. “I never have thought, from 
first to last, that any good would come of such a 
marriage; but after what you tell me—” 

Here she shook her head vehemently, and 
lapsed into silence, as if her presentiment of evil 
to come were too terrible to be expressed. She 
opened the parlor door and rang a sharp little 
hand-bell; whereat a small apple-cheeked maiden 
appeared, who carried off the tea-things, and then 
re-appeared, and set the decanters and glasses on 
the table, swept up the hearth, replenished the 
copper kettle out of a homelier iron vessel, and 
generally made things comfortable. 

When this damsel had retired, Mrs. Peters re- 
sumed the discussion of those family matters 
which could not be spoken of before a servant. 

“T am very sorry for Mr. Penruth,” she said, 
“but I am sorrier still for Mark. It comes hard 
upon him, poor fellow.” 

Mr. Maulford, who followed her every thought, 
pretended not to understand the drift of this 
speech, 

“In what way?” he asked, innocently. 

“In every way. Hasn’t he been led to think 
himself his brother’s heir for the last fifteen 
years? for it’s as long ago that Vyvyan declared 
he should never marry ; and, indeed, his ways were 
the ways of a confirmed bachelor. And after 
looking forward to the estate for himself, or at 
any rate for his children—” 

Here Mark scowled and shook his head at the 
fair speaker. 

“Tt’s no use frowning at me, Mark. There’s no 
treason in saying that you counted on the estate 
for yourself and those that were to come after 
you; there’s no treason in saying you might have 
children, for you’ve as good a right to be the fa- 
ther of a family as your elder brother has, and it’s 
only your own poor spirit that has kept you down. 
And I say, and I will say, that it’s hard upon you 
to lose everything after looking forward to it so 
long.” 

“ Who says he has lost everything ?” asked Mr. 
Maulford. 

“Hasn’t his brother married ?” 

“True, but at present there seems no likelihood 
of a family.” 

“Don’t tell me!” exclaimed Mrs. Peters, con- 
temptuously; “family or no family, the estate is 
lost to Mark,” 
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“T beg your pardon. I happen, perhaps, to be 
able to make a better estimate of Mr. Mark’s 
chances than he can himself, for I know more of 
Mr. Penruth’s affairs. If the Squire has no son 
to inherit his estate and maintain the good old 
name in the land where he and his forebears were 
born, you may depend he’ll not leave it away 
from his brother, unless, indeed, he should have 
some special ground of quarrel with that brother, 
or some reason for doubting his honor and hon- 
esty, which of course is out of the question.” This 
with a searching look at Mark, who sat pale and 
downcast in his corner by the fire stirring his 
grog, and not seeming to derive much comfort 
from that comfortable beverage. 

“Oh, never fear, she’ll get round him,” said 
Mrs. Peters, with a sarcastic laugh. “She mar- 
ried him for his fortune, and she'll never give 
him any peace till she makes sure of it all.” 

“T grant that it might be so, if she were a 
bright, clever, capable woman, like some people 
I could name,” replied the accountant, contem- 
plating Mrs. Peters with a bold, admiring smile; 
“but she is not. Her mind is wrapped up in the 
past, and the lover she parted with at Southamp- 
ton. Any affection she can spare from him she 
lavishes on her mother. That leaves cold comfort 
for Mr. Penruth. Do you suppose he’s satisfied 
or happy in his marriage? When he was most 
ardent, in the very beginning of things, he re- 
fused to make a will in his wife’s favor. Tom 
Trevornock pushed him hard enough, as hard as he 
could venture, so as not to lose him. ‘No,’ said 
Penruth, ‘I shall make no new will yet awhile.’ 
‘Your marriage cancels the old one,’ says Tre- 
vornock, ‘Never mind that. If I have a son, 
he’ll inherit the land; and if I have no children, 
things may stand as they are. I’ve done enough 
for your daughter, in all conscience.’ ‘revornock 
could hardly gainsay him, you see, for he had set- 
tled an estate worth eighteen thousand pounds 
on the young lady.” 

“The Halloway estate,” growled Mark. “It 
cost my great-grandfather fifteen thousand. She 
has only a life-interest in it, 1 suppose ?” 

“No; it is settled on her and her children aft- 
er her. Your brother has power of appointment, 
and can do what he likes with the reversion, in 
the event of there being no children. So you 
see, my dear madam,” pursued Mr, Maulford, 
cheerily, “your friend Mark is by no means in 
such bad case as you have supposed. Unless he 
should by some misadventure or some fault prove 
himself unworthy to be trusted with the estate, 
unworthy to bear the good old name, he is safe 
to inherit the land.” 

“ Provided Mrs. Penruth has no children,” said 
Mrs. Peters. “She has been married only two 
years anda half. It’s early days to count upon 
her having no family.” 

“True,” sighed Mr. Maulford, who affected to 
be bound up in the fortunes of his new friends. 

“If Mr. Penruth were to die suddenly, now,” 
speculated Mrs. Peters. A gleam as of hope lit up 
Mark’s anxious face, flashed from his heavy eyes, 
and was gone, leaving a dull blank. “If he were 
to drop down in a fit; of course I’m not wishing 
such a thing, but it would be a godsend to Mark. 
But men of his build seldom go off like that.” 

It was a curious suggestion, and Mr. Maulford 
looked curiously at the speaker. 

“T shrewdly suspect you’re Mark’s wedded wife, 
my lady,” he said to himself, “and I'm uncom- 
monly glad you’re not mine.” 


. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EW men have identified themselves more 

fully and pleasantly with children and youth 
than Jacob Abbott, who died on October 31, at 
his country residence, “‘ Fewacres,”’-in Farming- 
ton, Maine. During a long life of untiring in- 
dustry, and through the declining years spent 
in peaceful retirement, this interest in the young 
was a marked characteristic, constantly reveal- 
ing itself. 

Mr. Abbott was born in Hallowell, Maine, No- 
vember 14, 1803, and graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1820. After studying theology at Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, he became tutor at Amherst 
College, and afterward Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the same institution. 
Subsequently as a clergyman in Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, and as the founder and principal of 
the Mount Vernon School in Boston, and of a 
young ladies’ school in New York city, he per- 
formed much useful work. But as an author of 
books for the young Mr. Abbott's reputation 
extended widely through this and other coun- 
tries. When his ‘‘ Rollo Books’’ were first is- 
sued there was very little juvenile literature, and 
he opened a new and fascinating way of blend- 
ing entertainment and instruction in children’s 
books. All his works—religious, historical, sci- 
entific, and miscellaneous—more than one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes in all—were, without ex- 
ception, we think, written directly or indirectly 
for the benefit of the young; and to his success 
the numerous readers of the ‘‘ Rollo Books,”’ the 
“ Franconia Stories,”’ the “‘ Young Christian Se- 
ries,’ ‘* Harper’s Story- Books,”’ the ‘‘ Abbott 
Histories,” etc., will warmly testify. Through 
his works thousands, whose characters were in- 
fluenced by them, learned to admire and love 
the author. 

The perfect simplicity of Mr. Abbott's style 
in writing was but a reflection of himself, his 
ordinary way of conversing. In the family and 
social circle he charmed alike the young and old: 
a true gentleman, in whose kindly bearing innate 
courtesy and unconscious dignity were beauti- 
fully blended; simple and unpretentious in all 
his tastes; a lover of children, who in turn re- 
garded him with affectionate admiration, and 
yielded to his firm yet gentle authority as to a 
magnetic power; ever a centre of attraction by 
his fascinating method of conveying informa- 
tion, yet never making himself appear the cen- 
tre; peculiarly kind and thoughtful toward all 
in his service, winning from them the most re- 
spectfal devotion. 

In his later years he seemed to refresh himself 
in the company of children, particularly his 
grandchildren, gathering them about him at 





** Fewacres,’’ which he delighted to make at- 
tractive to them. And when they were in their 
own homes letters were constantly exchanged, 
he following with keen interest the mental and 
moral growth of each, and the success of each 
in any undertaking. Only a few days before he 
died, when he was almost too feeble to speak at 
all, a message of love was brought to “dear 
grandpa” from his youngest grandchild—a tiny 
girl, whose last visit, some months previous, 
had given him peculiar pleasure. As he heard 
the child’s name and message, he opened his 
eyes, and softly murmured, “ Dear little girl.” 
Long will the memory of Jacob Abbott live in 
the hearts of the children who had the delight 
of knowing him personally. 

In the quiet home which his thought and taste 
had beautified, surrounded by loving relatives 
and friends, he peacefully breathed away his life. 
Simple services at his house in Farmington, and 
at the residence of one of his sous in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, preceded the interment of his 
body in the family lot at Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery. 





Winter came in earnest to many sections of 
the country on November 3. From four to 
twenty inches of snow fell in towns of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and Massachusetts. 
It is seldom that winter ‘sets in’’ so early, but 
this is probably a sort of compensation for the 
midsummer heat that visited these same States 
less than a month ago. 





During the month of October the public debt 
of the United States was reduced over ten mill- 
ions of dollars. 





Major-General Joseph Hooker, who died at 
Garden City, Long Island, on October 31, at the 
age of sixty-five, was a native of Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, and won his reputation as a brave sol- 
dier in campaigns against the Indians, in the 
Mexican war, and in the late civil war. He of- 
fered his services to his country at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, having previously resigned his 
position in the army; and then again retired, 
with many honors, in 1868. He was personally 
much beloved by his soldiers. 


A touching incident is related in connection 
with the recent railway accident near Jackson, 
Michigan. While the dead and wounded were 
being extricated from the wreck, ors lady, aft- 
erward ascertained to be Mrs. Rice, of Philadel- 
phia, was discovered to be dead, with her arm 
wound around the neck of her little four-year- 
old boy. Both lay under the car, the boy alive, 
but wit’ his leg broken, and so confined that it 
was for an hour or more impossible to get him 
out. The poor little fellow moaned out: “Oh, 
if oo tan on’y dit me out, Pll be so good! 
Tate me out from here, and I'll be a good boy. 
‘Tate me out, and tate my mamma out.”’ At last 
the little sufferer was freed from the wreck, and 
his broken leg tenderly set by the attending sur- 
geon. But the little fellow did not know then 
that his father also lay mangled and dead not far 
from him. 





Zachariah Chandler, late Secretary of the In- 
terior, and for many years a Senator from the 
State of Michigan, died suddenly at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, on November 1. He 
had been engaged in fatiguing ‘‘ campaign’’ 
work, and the day before his death had com- 
plained of slight indisposition. But he dined 
with friends in the evening, and parted from 
them, as usual, expecting to start for his home 
in Detroit the next morning. To one friend 
who expressed the hope that he would reach 
home safely, and have a quiet rest, he replied, 
‘I feel relieved to think I am so near the end.” 
When the porter of the hotel went to call him 
the next morning, he found him lifeless on the 
bed. His death was caused by hemorrhage of 
the brain. Senator Chandler was born in Bed- 
ford, New Hampshire, December 10, 1813. His 
public career is well known; and his sturdy in- 
dependence, his hatred of oppression, his un- 
questioned integrity, combined with high intel- 
lectual abilities and generous moral qualities, 
won him respect even from political opponents, 
although it was impossible that a public man of 
80 positive a character should escape calumny. 
The intelligence of his sudden death caused very 
general regret and sorrow, particularly in De- 
troit, where the funeral services were held on 
November 5. 





Ostrich farming has become a very important 
industry in Southern Africa, as may be seen from 
the results of an ostrich auction held not long 
ago at Middleburg, Cape Land. The lowest 
price paid for one pair of these birds was £180, 
and several pairs brought as much as £285. In 
1873 the exportation of ostrich feathers from the 
Cape of Good Hope was 31,581 pounds, 





No fears about the pea-nut crop this year. In 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina it 
amounts to 1,825,000 bushels, against 874,000 
bushels last year. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Boston is about to open a training and industrial 
school, in connection with which there will be 
cooking classes. 





The long siege of yellow fever in Memphis 
was nominally terminated by the official an- 
nouncement, on October 25, that the epidemic 
was over. Yet cases continued to be reported, 
and only a few days afterward the inspecting of- 
ficer of the National Board of Health was taken 
with the fever. The first case of fever appeared 
at Memphis this year on July 10, but it was not 
declared epidemic until August 9. Up to Octo- 
ber 25 there had been in Memphis 1503 cases and 
498 deaths ; last year there were 17,600 cases and 
5160 deaths. It appears from the history of 
this year’s epidemic that the fever in Memphis 
did not spring from imported germs, and that 
manifestly yellow fever germs can survive the 
frost, for the winter of 1878-79 was of unusual 
severity throughout the South. Special direc- 
tions have been published in regard to the treat- 
ment of infected localities in Memphis. 





The December number of Harper’s Magazine, 
beginning the sixtieth volume, contains a new 
poem by Longfellow, the subject of which is an 
iron pen made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the 
prisoner of Chillon, which was presented to the 








poet by a lady in Maine. The holder of this 
pen was made of wood from the frigate Constitu- 
tion, and bound with a circlet of gold inlaid with 
three precious stones from Siberia, Ceylon, and 
Maine. The illustrated articles are of special 
attractiveness and interest. One, “‘The For- 
tunes of the Bonapartes,”’ has finely engraved 
portraits of every prominent member of that 
family. ‘‘Sea-Drift from a New England Port,” 
“The New York Cooking School,” “The Pal- 
estine of To-day,”’ ‘* The City of Atlanta’’—all ef- 
fectively illustrated—with poems, short stories, 
and a continuation of the three serials by Black, 
Blackmore, and Miss Mulock, etc., make a num- 
ber of rare interest. 





An American is about to carry out the railway 
dining-car system in a novel direction. He has 
designed, especially for the use of Londoners, a 
“‘tea’bus.”” In this vehicle there will be every 
accommodation for “‘ five-o’clock tea.” It is ex- 

ected that the ’bus will be a great favorite with 
adies, who will take advantage of it not merely 
for shopping purposes, but also as a pleasant 
way of spending the afternoon, and having agree- 
able chats with each other over their tea-cups. 
A narrow table runs along the middle of the ve- 
hicle, and behind the seats there wiil be room 
for the conductor to wait on the tea-drinkers. 
Water will be boiled in a little apparatus beneath 
the seat of the driver, the tap being inside the 
*bus, so that kettles may be filled without diffi- 
culty. The tires of the wheels are to be India 
rubber, to prevent unpleasant jolting, and the 
springs of the carriage will be adjusted on an en- 
tirely new and improved principle, insuring the 
complete ease and comfort of its occupants. 
With a plentiful supply of biscuits and bread 
and butter the scheme may prove a success, but 
the ’bus will have to be driven with extreme 
care, for the horrors of a collision in the streets 
will be greatly enhanced by broken crockery and 
boiling water. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. E. D.—The Derby coat, or any other mas- 
culine-looking jacket, would be the most appropriate 
wrap you could wear over a riding-habit. The pat- 
tern can be forwarded you. 

Mrs. J. C. K.—The Marie Antoinette polonaise pat- 
tern will be suitable for your black cashmere. But a 
coat and very simple over-skirt are liked better for 
Scotch plaid dresses. 

Vineinta.—Your arrangement of the velvet and silk 
dress will do very well. There is unusual independence 
now in such combinations. 

Crarissa.—Stitched edges, or else the merest piping 
of silk, will trim your cloth coat properly. 

Op Sussorrser.—The ushers can wear semi-dress 
with frock-coats at a quiet morning wedding in 
charch. They precede the bridal pair, stand near 
them during the ceremony, and walk ont of church 
behind them. Have two, four, or six ushers, accord- 
ing to the size of the crowd. 

Miss Morris.—Get brocaded velvet or satin to com- 
bine with your black silk. Have a basque of the bro- 
cade and a pleated silk front of the skirt, with panels 
of velvet down the sides, and slight back drapery. 
Brown cloth with green satin bands for trimming is 
one of the new and stylish combinations for winter 
costumes. Ostrich feather bands are handsome on 
satin suits or on velvet coats, Read about wraps and 
see illustrations in late numbers of the Bazar. Make 
a garnet cashmere with a full Marie Antoinette over- 
skirt and close basque, or elise a surplice polonaise, and 
trim with gay broché cashmere. 

Mrs. F. R. G.—It is said purple is about to be re- 
vived ; you should wait awhile before cutting up your 
silk, which is not stylish now. Short dresees will be 
worn at dancing parties by very young ladies. 

Beartrior.—it is sufficient to attend a single “At 
Home” reception. A written acceptance is not neces- 
sary. A bonnet is in order, unless there is dancing. 
A young girl should be chaperoned by a married lady, 
not escorted by a young gentleman. A lady who in- 
vites a gentleman to accompany her should provide 
the carriage. 

Sunsoriner.—We have no narrower edging of the 
same pattern as that you mention, and are therefore 
unable to comply with your request. 

E. V.—The name probably refers to some place. 
Never heard of such a person. 

Constant Sussoriscer.—Make your call within a 
week after the reception. From 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. is 
the conventional calling time. Wear light gloves. 

A. D. F.—Althongh it was once the custom to ex- 
claim, “God bless you!” when a person sneezed, this 
usage is now obsolete in good society. 

Geetropr L.—Your sample is nut brown serge. 

D. G.—Make a close-fitting basque and a Marie An- 
toinette over-skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. XII, of bourette like your sample, and get plain 
cashmere of the olive green shade for a pleated skirt. 

M. A. W.—Use the cut paper pattern of the costume 
flinstrated on first page of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XII4, 
combining the materials as shown there. We have 
not the pattern you mention, and do not cut patterns 
to order. 

Amiré.—The plain blue sample and the broché pat- 
tern will combine nicely. Use the gayest plaid for 
your cashmere trimming. Read reply just given “* M. 
4. W.* 

Boston.—Your suggestions about arranging the cur- 
tains are excellent. 

K. C. B.—Get soft white mull muslin and Breton 
lace for a bridemaid’s dress. Make with a demi-train 
and a Pompadour over-dress, turned back on the sides 
to drape low on the train, and to show rows of pleated 
Breton lace across the front breadths of the skirt. 

An Otp Svussorreer.—We have no pattern of the 
wrapper you want. 

Sonoot-Grer.—A gendarme blue or else garnet cash- 
mere drese, with the coat basque and borders of bro- 
cade in which old gold appears, would be suitable for 
your best dress. The skirt should be short. The light 
felt bonnet is appropriate, and the arrangement of the 
hair is all right if it is becoming. A Derby coat like 
that lately illustrated in the Bazar will be a sensible 
wrap for you. 

Caasiz C.—Your blue-gray sample will make up pret- 
tily for a young girl of seventeen by combining with 
the corduroy velvet, which now comes in shades of 
gray or blue. A skirt of the corduroy, with a round 
apron, short basque, and outside coat of the wool, will 
be very handsome. If you prefer brocaded wool, get 
a palm-leaf pattern of blue and gray together for the 
coat basque, and use the wool for a lower short skirt 
trimmed to represent an apron and panels. The shade 
will be popularly worn, It is scarcely heavy enough 
to trim with fur. 
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Dress For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 760.] 
For description see Supplement. 

narrow pale blue satin ribbon, which are arranged as shown by the il- 


lustration, on a stiff lace foundation two inches wide and four inches 
and seven-eighths long. The wrong side of the bow is furnished with 


a brooch pin. 


Fig. 8.—For this bow cut a stiff lace foundation seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and three inches and three-quarters long, edge it with pleat- 
ed Breton lace two inches and a half wide, and cover it with a pleating 
of pale blue gros grain. The bottom of this pleating is finished with 
ends of pale blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 


Note-paper and Postal-card Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts case is made of card-board, and is fastened on a frame, 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—For this cravat bow, on a foundation 
of stiff lace six inches and a half long and an 
inch and three-quarters wide set Breton lace an 
inch and a half wide, partly pleated and partly 
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on a strip of dark blue cloth five inches and a 
quarter wide, Transfer the design Fig. 22, Sup- 
plement, to. the material, and work the outlines 
in chain stitch with split blue silk in three shades. 
The border is set on the afghan with a cross 
seam of light blue silk and point Russe stitching 


in spirals. On the wrong side of the foundation | of dark blue silk. The flowers are filled partly 


set two pleatings of cream-colored Pompadour 


foulard edged with lace. 
Loops of narrow amaranth, 
pale blue, and rose satin 
ribbon complete the bow. 

Fig. 2.—This ‘bow is 
made of Breton lace two 
inches wide, and loops of 





Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rrepon 
Cravat Bow. 


which is composed of wooden rods covered with yellowish leather. 


The case consists of two 
pieces of card-board each 
seven inches and _ three- 
quarters wide and five inch- 
es and seven-eighths deep, 
which are joined on the 
bottom, and at the ends to 
a depth of two inches, with 
a rim seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and separated 
by a partition into two com- 
partments, one of which is 
designed for holding note- 
paper, and the other for 
postal cards. The outside 
and rim of the case are 
covered with gray sail- 
cloth, and furnished with a 
binding of yellowish leath- 
er. The material designed 
for the outside is embroid- 
ered in the design Fig. 2, 
on page 761. Having 
transferred the design to 
the material, work the wild 
roses and buds with pink 
silk in two shades, the as- 
ters with pink and white 
silk in satin stitch, and the 
stamens in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. The for- 
get-me-nots are worked 
with blue and the leaves 
with old-gold-colored silk 
in satin stitch, For the 
foliage, worked in point 
Russe, use brownish and 
olive-colored _ silk. Cut 
away the upper corners of 
the card-board piece de- 
signed for the outside as 


, shown by the illustration, 


face the corners of the sail- 
cloth with blue satin, bind 
them with yellowish leath- 
er, and fold them over in 
revers on the outside. On 
the lines of the folds set 
metal bands for holding 
lead-pencils. 


Monograms, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 761. 
THESE monograms are 
worked in satin and tent 
stitch with fine white or 
eciored embroidery cotton. 


Embroidery for Sus- 
penders. 

See illustration on page 761. 

Tris embroidery is work- 

ed on brown leather in tent 

stitch with fawn-colored 
silk in four shades, 


Carriage Afghan. 
See illustration on page 761. 
. Tas afghan is worked 
on black diagonal cloth, 
and is trimmed on the 
edge with an embroidered 
border, which is worked 









Fig. 1.—Nore-paPer anp PostaL-carp Cask. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 761.] 


in herring-bone stitch and partly with long chain 


stitches of similar silk, 
worked on the double 
material. The edge of 
the afghan is bound with 
blue silk ribbon. Instead 
of black cloth, grey or 
white opera flannel may 
be used. 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain aND 
Lace Cravat Bow. 
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Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS oLD.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 764.] 


For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 35-44. 


Border for Baskets, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 761. 


Tuts border is worked on canvas in cross stitch with worsted or silk 
in the colors given in the description of symbols. 


Wood-Basket.—Cross Stitch Embroidery, Knot-Work, 
and Plait-Work, Figs. 1-3, 


See illustrations on page 761. 


Tus basket, which is designed for holding wood, is made of wicker- 


work, varnished black, and trimmed with borders, which are worked on 
red woollen Java canvas with olive zephyr worsted in three shades, in 


cross stitch, in the design shown by Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Years oun. 


Fig. 2.—Inpta anp Brocut Casuuere Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Liama CLorn MANTLE. 








For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


The canvas is ravelled out 
on the sides for fringe, 
and is underlaid with pink- 
ed strips of dark red cloth. 
Having finished the em- 
broidery, baste the border 
on the cloth strip, and 
fasten it in point Russe 
with olive worsted in two 
shades, as shown by Fig. 
3, on page 769. Next rav- 
el out eight lengthwise 
threads of the canvas, for 
each fringe strand catch 
8 of the crosswise threads 
left standing with several 
stitches of dark olive 
worsted, and fasten them 
on the cloth strip at the 
same time. Then ravel 
out the remaining threads 
of the canvas (see Fig. 3), 
thus forming the single 
fringe strands. On the 
ends of the embroidered 
strips set fringe, which is 
worked as follows: On a 
foundation thread knot in 
the usual manner first 
28 threads of dark olive 
worsted laid double, then 
the same number of 
threads of medium olive 
worsted, and 36 threads 
of light olive, and 28 
threads each of medium 
and dark olive worsted. 
Of the 28 threads of dark 
and medium olive worsted, 
use every three threads 
for one strand, and with 
every three strands form 
one plait (the 28th thread 
is cut off as superfluous 
after working it in for a 
short space). . With the 
86 strands of light olive 
worsted plait four such 
strands in a similar man- 
ner. Tack every two such 
strands together with red 
worsted, placing them side 
by side. Next take a 
thread of red worsted and 
fold it eight times, and 
tack this tassel crosswise 
on the plaited strands with 
similar worsted. The join- 
ing of the strands and tas- 
sels is repeated as shown 
by the illustration. Hav- 
ing worked four such tas- 
sel rows, tack every four 
strands together with red 
worsted, letting them lie 
side by side. At the 
point where these strands 
are joined, fasten cross- 
wise a thick strand of olive 
worsted in three shades. 
Knot a strand of red 
worsted into each tassel 
as shown by Fig. 1, and 
cut the fringe even. This 
pretty basket is an orna- 
mental as well as useful 
piece of furniture, 
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Handkerchiefs—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tuese batiste handkerchiefs are trimmed with embroidery worked in 
satin, tent, back, and overcast stitch, in the designs Figs. 3 and 4, on page 
760, with fine embroidery cotton. The medallion and flower in 
the design Fig. 4 are filled with lace stitches of fine thread. 
The edges of the handkerchiefs are turned down an inch and a 


are embroidered with yellow-brown worsted in point Russe, and are edged with black 
varnished split cane rods; these are overcast on the foundation with brown worsted. 
After finishing the embroidery, cover the card-board pieces with the material and 
lining, and join them according to the corresponding figures. The joining seams are 
covered with maroon worsted braid. For the bag cut of maroon cashmere one piece 
five inches and a quarter deep and fifteen inches and a quarter wide, sew it up on the 















half wide on the wrong side, and hem-stitched. 


Fans, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—The 

frame of this 

fan is of carved 
ivory, and is 
covered with 
white satin an- 
tique. A bor- 
der of claret- 













ends, turn 
down. the up- 
per edge on 
the wrong side 
for a hem half 
an inch wide, 
into which run 
maroon silk 
cord, and join 
the bag to the 
upper edge of 
the lower part. 


Hat ror Girt rrom Trim the work- 
colored and Hat ror Boy From 5 10 7 10 ro 12 Yeans oun, bag with braid 
gray shaded YEARS OLD. in the colors 
feathers trims 





the top. A 
white silk cord 
and tassel com- 
pletes the fan. 

Fig. 2.—The 
frame of this 
fan is of black 
carved wood, 
covered with 
black feathers, 
which overlap 
each other, 
and are mixed 
with single 
tufts of white 
feathers. The 
fan is finished 
with a black 
silk cord and 
tassel, 


Hat for Bo 
from 5 to 
Years old. 

Tus = gray 
beaver hat | has 
a broad brim 
turned up all 
around. Brown 
reps _ ribbon 
two inches 
wide is laid 
around the crown, and falls 
in long ends behind. 


Hat for Girl from 
10 to 12 Years old. 


Tuts brown beaver hat 
is trimmed with two thick 
brown silk cords, which 
are wound around the 
crown, laid in loops on the 
ends, and are finished with 
brown silk tassels. 





Mousseline des Indes 
Cravat.—Imitation 
of Point Lace.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 769. 

Tue ends of this white 
mousseline des Indes. cra- 
vat are trimmed with an 
application of fine Brus- 
sels net embroidered in 
imitation of point lace. 
Having transferred the 
full-sized design Fig. 2 to 
linen, baste on the net, 
and run on fine guipure 
cord along the outlines, 
button-hole stitching it 
with fine thread. Work 
the dots in a similar man- 
ner, and fill the design fig- 
ures with lace stitches. 
For the open-work in the 
wings of the butterfly and 
in the rosettes stretch fine 
thread going forward, and 
wind it going back. Cut 
away the material beneath 
the net. 


ee Work- 


See illustration on page 769. 

For the lower part of 
this work-bag cut of écru 
burlaps, card-board inter- 
lining, and maroon cash- 
mere one piece from Fig. 
20, Supplement, and two 
whole pieces from Fig. 21. 
The line of the fold on Fig. 
20 borders the part design- 
ed for the bottom. The 
remainder of the burlaps 
is furnished with embroid- 
ery as shown by the illus- 
tration, the flowers being 
worked in chain stitch with 
maroon and white worsted, 
and the stamens in knot- 
ted stitch with yellow- 
ish-brown worsted. The 
sprays are worked in point 
Russe with olive worsted 
in two shades. Between 
the flower sprays, through 
the middle of the burlaps, 
set on strips of black vel- 
vet an inch and a half 
wide and three inehes and 
three-quarters deep, which 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Ctoak ror Girt FRoM 6 10 8 
Years oLpD.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Connavent Grote Coat. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


[See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 


Fig, 2,—Satin pr Lyon Cioak. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 23-25, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Hanpkercnrers.—WaiTre Emsroery. 
760.] 


Fig. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—C.oak ror Gir. 
Years o1p.—Back 
For description see Supplement. 





8.—Coat ror Girt FRoM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. III., Figs. 10-19, 
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FROM 10 To 12 
AND Front. 


of the em- 
broidery. The 
handle of thick 
eord is wound 
with maroon 
worsted, and 
the ends are 
sewed to * 
on the side 
pieces, and are 
finished with 
maroon worst- 
ed tassels 


Girls’ Hats, 
Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations 

on page 760. 

Fig. .—Hart 
FOR GIRL FROM 
4 ro 6 Years 
oLp, Thisgray 
felt hat is 
bound with 
gray faille, 
edged with a 
double piping 
of the same on 
the outside. 
Around the 
crown is laid 
@ folded bias 
strip of gray faille, which 
is arrangéd in loops and 
ends at the right side. A 
wing of red and green 
changeable feathers is set 
on the loops. 

Fig. 2.—Hat ror Gran 
rromM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
This hat of steel blue serge 
is trimmed with satin of 
the same color Cut an 
oval crown, underlay it 
with several layers of net, 
and pleat it scantily on the 
edges For the brim line 
a bias strip of serge with 
satin of the same color, 
turn down the edges of 
both strips on one side 
three-quarters of an inch 
wide on the inside, and 
shirr the double material 
on wire, so that a heading 
half an inch wide is form- 
ed on the edge. Having 
joined the crown and brim, 
trim the hat with folds of 
satin and serge, and on the 
left side set a rosette of 
satin. In front, beneath 
the upturned brim, fasten 
a small band trimmed with 
a bow. Strings of satin 
ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide 


Work-Basket, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 769. 

Tuts round work-basket 
is made of wicker-work and 
black polished cane rods, 
and measures seven inches 
and a quarter in diameter 
and is four inches high. 
The lid has a trimming 
composed alternately of 
embroidered pieces of 
white’ flannel and bias 
strips of blue satin, laid 
double, and arranged as 
shown by the illustration. 
For the embroidery pies es 
transfer the outlines of the 
design Fig.2, on page 761, 
to the material, and work 
the embroidery in chain 
and knotted stitch with 
maroon and blue silk and 
with gold thread, and in 
herring-bone stitch with 
pink silk. Pink the flan- 
nel on the edges, and set 
the pieces on the basket 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the middle of 
the basket set a bow of 
blue satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide. The 
rim is trimmed with a bor- 
der worked on pinked white 
flannel, in the design of 
which a section is given by 
Fig. 45, Supplement, Hav- 
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ing transferred the design to the material, work 
the embroidery to correspond with Fig. 2 on page 
761 with maroon, blue, and pink silk, and with 
gold thread. This border is underlaid on both 
sides with a ruffle of blue satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide. Bows of similar ribbon are 
set on as shown by the illustration, 





THE STORY OF A LIE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





CHAPTER IV. 
ESTHER ON THE FILIAL RELATION. 


A month later Dick and Esther met at the stile 
beside the cross-roads; had there been any one 
to see them but the birds and summer insects, it 
would have been remarked that they met after a 
different fashion from the day before. Dick took 
her in his arms, and their lips were set together 
for a long while. Then he held her at arms- 
length, and they looked straight into each other's 
eyes. 

" “Esther!” he said. You should have heard his 
voice ! 

“ Dick !” said she. 

“My darling !” 

It was some time before they started for their 
walk ; he kept an arm about her, and their sides 
were close together as they walked; the sun, the 
birds, the west wind running among the trees, a 
pressure, a look, the grasp tightening round a sin- 
gle finger—these things stood them in lieu of 
thought, and filled their hearts with joy. The 
path they were following led them through a 
wood of pine-trees carpeted with heather and blue- 
berry, and upon this pleasant carpet Dick, not 
without some seriousness, made her sit down. 

“Esther!” he began, “there is something you 
ought to know. You know my father is a rich 
man, and you would think, now that we love each 
other, we might marry when we pleased. But I 
fear, darling, we may have long to wait, and shail 
want all our courage.” 

“T have courage for anything,” she said; “I 
have all I want; with you and my father, I am so 
well off, and waiting is made so happy, that I 
could wait a lifetime and not weary.” 

He had a sharp pang at the mention of the Ad- 
miral. “ Hear me out,” he continued. “I ought 
to have told you this before ; but it is a thought I 
shrink from ; if it were possible, I should not tell 
you even now. My poor father and I are scarce 
on speaking terms.” 

: Four father,” she repeated, turning pale. 

“Tt must sound strange to you; but yet I can 
not think I am to blame,” he said. “I will tell 
you how it happened.” 

“Oh, Dick !” she said, when she had heard him 
to an end, “ how brave you are, and how proud ! 
Yet I would not be proud with a father. I would 
tell him all.” 

“ What!” cried Dick, “go in months after, and 
brag that I had meant to thrash the man, and 
then didn’t? And why? Because my father had 
made a bigger ass of himself than I supposed. 
My dear, that’s nonsense.” 

She winced at his words, and drewaway. “But 
when that is all he asks,” she pleaded. “If he 
only knew that you had felt that impulse, it would 
make him so proud and happy. He would see 
you were his own son after all, and had the same 
thoughts and the same chivalry of spirit. And 
then you did yourself injustice when you spoke 
just now. It was because the editor was weak 
and poor, and excused himself, that you repented 
your first determination. Had he been a big red 
man, with whiskers, you would have beaten him 
—you know you would—if Mr. Naseby had been 
ten times more committed. Do you think, if you 
can tell it to me, and I understand at once, that 
it would be more difficult to tell it to your own 
father, or that he would not be more ready to 
sympathize with youthanI am? And I love you, 
Dick ; but then he is your father.” 

“ My dear,” said Dick, desperately, “ you do not 
understand; you do not know what it is to be 
treated with daily want of comprehension and 
daily small injustices, through childhood and boy- 
hood and manhood, until you despair of a hear- 
ing, until the thing rides you like a nightmare, 
until you almost hate the sight of the man you 
love, and who’s your father after all. In short, 
Esther, you don’t know what it is to have a futher, 
and that’s what blinds you.” 

“T see,” she said, musingly, “ you mean that I 
am fortunate in my father. But I am not so for- 
tunate after all; you forget I do not know him; 
it is you who know him ; he is already more your 
father than mine.” And here she took his hand. 
Dick’s heart had grown as cold as ice. “ But I 
am sorry for you too,” she continued; “ it must 
be very sad and lonely.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said Dick, choking- 
ly. “My father is the best man I know in all 
this world ; he is worth a hundred of me, only he 
doesn’t understand me, and he can’t be made to.” 

There was a silence for a while. “ Dick,” she 
began again, “I am going to ask a favor ; it’s the 
first since you said you loved me. May I see your 
father—-see him pass, I mean, where he will not 
observe me ?” 

“ Why ?” asked Dick. 

“Tt is a fancy; you forget I am romantic about 
fathers.” 

The hint was enough for Dick ; he consented 
with haste, and full of hang-dog penitence and 
disgust, took her down by a back way, and planted 
her in the shrubbery, whence she might see the 
squire ride by to dinner. There they both sat 
silent, but holding — for nearly half an hour. 
At last the trotting of a horse sounded in the dis- 
fance, the park gates opened with a clang, and 
then Mr. Naseby with ping shoul- 
ders and a herr, bilious ¢ countenance, languidly 
rising to the trot. Esther recognized him at once : 








she had often seen him before, though, with her 
huge indifference for all that lay outside the circle 
of her love, she had never so much as wondered who 
he was ; but now she recognized him, and found 
him ten years older, leaden and springless, and 
stamped by an abiding sorrow. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick !” she said, and then the tears 
began to shine upon her face as she hid it in his 
bosom ; his own fell thickly too. They had a sad 
walk home, and that night, full of love and good 
counsel, Dick exerted every art to please his fa- 
ther, to convince him of his respect and affection, 
to heal up this breach of kindness, and re-unite 
two hearts. But, alas! the squire was sick and 
peevish ; he had been all day glooming over Dick’s 
estrangement, for so he put it to himself, and 
now with growls, cold words, and the cold shoul- 
der, he beat off all advances, and intrenched him- 
self in a just resentment. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE PRODIGAL FATHER MAKES HIS DEBUT AT HOME. 


Trat took place upon a Tuesday. On the 
Thursday following, as Dick was walking by ap- 
pointment, earlier than usual, in the direction of 
the cottage, he was appalled to meet in the lane a 
fly from Thymebury, containing the human form 
of Miss McGlashan. The lady did not deign to re- 
mark him in her passage, her face was suffused 
with tears, and expressed much concern for the 
packages by which she was surrounded. He stood 
still, and asked himself what this circumstance 
might portend. It was so beautiful a day that he 
was loath to forecast evil, yet something must per- 
force have happened at the cottage, and that 
of a decisive nature ; for here was Miss McGlashan 
on her travels, with a small patrimony in brown 
paper parcels, and the old lady’s bearing implied 
hot battle and unqualified defeat. Was the house 
to be closed against him ? Was Esther left alone, 
or had some new protector made his appearance 
from among the millions of Europe? It is the 
character of love to loathe the near relatives of 
the loved one; chapters in the history of the hu- 
man race have justified this feeling, and the con- 
duct of uncles, in particular, has frequently met 
with censure from the independent novelist. Miss 
McGlashan was now seen in the rosy colors of re- 
gret ; whoever succeeded her, Dick felt the change 
would be for the worse. He hurried forward in 
this spirit; his anxiety grew upon him with every 
step ; as he entered the garden a voice fell upon 
his ear, and he was once more arrested, not this 
time by doubt, but by indubitable certainty of ill. 

The thunder-bolt had fallen: the Admiral was 
here. 

Dick would have retreated in the panic terror 
of the moment, but Esther kept a bright look-out 
when her lover was expected. In a twinkling 
she was by his side, brimful of news and plea- 
sure, too glad to notice his embarrassment, and 
in one of those golden transports of exultation 
which transcend not only words but caresses. 
She took him by the end of the fingers (reaching 
forward to take them, for her great preoccupa- 
tion was to save time), she drew him toward her, 
pushed him past her in the door, and planted him 
face to face with Mr. Van Tromp, in a suit of 
French country velveteens, and with a remarkable 
carbuncle on his nose. Then, as though this was 
the end of what she could endure in the way of 
joy, Esther turned and ran out of the room. 

The two men remained looking at each other 
with some confusion on both sides. Van Tromp 
was naturally the first to recover; he put out his 
hand with a fine gesture. 

“ And you know my little lass, my Esther ?” he 
said. “This is pleasant, this is what I have con- 
ceived of home. A strange word for the old 
rover; but we all have a taste for home and the 
home-like, disguise it how we may. It has brought 
me here, Mr. Naseby,” he concluded, with an in- 
tonation that would have made his fortune on the 
stage, so just, so sad, so dignified, so like a man 
of the world and a philosopher, “and you see a 
man who is content.” 

“T see,” said Dick. 

“Sit down,” continued the parasite, setting the 
example. “Fortune has gone against me. (I 
am just syruping a little brandy—after my jour- 
ney.) I was going down, Mr. Naseby; between 
you and me, I was décavé ; I borrowed fifty francs, 
smuggled my valise past the concierge—a work of 
considerable tact—and here I am.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “and here you are.” 
was quite idiotic. 

Esther at this moment re-entered the room. 

“ Are you glad to see him?” she whispered in 
his ear, the pleasure in her voice almost bursting 
through the whisper into song. 

“Oh yes,” said Dick, “ very.’ 

“TI knew you would be,” she replied ; 
him how you loved him.” 

“Help yourself,” said the Admiral ; “help your- 
self; and let us drink to a new existence.” 

“To a new existence,” repeated Dick ; and he 
raised the tumbler to his lips, but set it down 
untasted. He had had enough of novelties for 
one day. 

Esther was sitting on a stool beside her fa- 
ther’s feet, holding her knees in her arms, and 
looking with pride from one to the other of her 
two visitors. Her eyes were so bright that you 
were never sure if there were tears in them or 
not ; little voluptuous shivers ran about her body; 
sometimes she nestled her chin into her throat, 
sometimes threw back her head with ecstasy; in 
a word, she was in that state when it is said of 
people that they can not contain themselves for 
happiness. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
agony of Richard. 

And in the mean time Van Tromp ran on in- 
terminably. 

“TI never forget a friend,” said he, “nor yet an 
enemy: of the latter I never had but two—my- 
self and the public; and I fancy I have had my 
vengeance pretty freely out of both.” He chuck- 
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led. “But those days are done. Van Tromp 
is no more, He was a man who had successes ; 
I believe you knew I had successes—to which we 
shall refer no farther,” pulling down his neck- 
cloth with a smile. “That man exists no more: 
by an exercise of will. I have destroyed him. 
There is something like it in the poets. First, a 
brilliant and conspicuous eareer—the observed, I 
may say, of all observers, including the bum- 
baily: and then, presto! a quiet, sly, old, rustic 
bonhomme, cultivating roses. In Paris, Mr. 
Naseby—” 

“Call him Richard, father,” said Esther. 

“ Richard, if he will allow me. Indeed, we are 
old friends, and now near neighbors ; and, @ 
pos, how are we off for neighbors, Richard? ‘The 
cottage stands, I think, upon your father’s land 
—a family which I respect—and the wood, I un- 
derstand, ‘js Lord Trevanion’s. Not that rT care; 
I am an old Bohemian. I have cut society with 
a cut direct; I cut it when I was prosperous, and 
now I reap my reward, and can cut it with digni- 
ty in my declension, These are our little amours 
propres, my daughter: your father must respect 
himself. Thank you, yes; just a leetle, leetle, 
tiny—thanks, thanks; you spoil me. But, as I 
was saying, Richard, or was about to say, my 
daughter has been allowed to rust; her aunt was 
a mere duenna; hence, in parenthesis, Richard, 
her distrust of me; my nature and that of the 
duenna are poles asunder—poles! But, now that 
I am here, now that I have given up the fight, 
and live henceforth for one only of my works—I 
have the modesty to say it is my best—my daugh- 
ter—well, we shall put all that to rights. The 
neighbors, Richard ?” 

Dick was understood to say that there were 
many good families in the Vale of Thyme. 

“ You shall introduce us,” said the Admiral. 

Dick’s shirt was wet ; he made a lumbering ex- 
cuse to go, which Esther explained to herself by 
a fear of intrusion, and so set down to the merit 
side of Dick’s account, while she proceeded to de- 
tain him. 

“ Before our walk ?” 
must have my walk.” 

“Let us all go,” said the Admiral, rising. 

“You do not know that you are wanted,” she 
cried, leaning on his shoulder with a caress. “I 
might wish to speak to my old friend about my 
new father. But you shall come to-day ; you shall 
do all you want; I have set my heart on spoiling 
you.” 

“T will just take one drop more,” said the Ad- 
miral, stooping to help himself to brandy. “It 
is surprising how this journey has fatigued me. 
But I am growing old, I am growing old, I am 
growing old, and—I regret to add—bald.” 

He cocked a white wide-awake coquettishly 
upon his head—the habit of the lady-killer 
clung to him; and Esther had already thrown 
on her hat, and was ready, while he was still 
studying the result in a mirror: the carbuncle had 
somewhat painfully arrested his attention. 

“Weare papa, now; we must be respectable,” 
he said to Dick, in explanation of his dandyism : 
and then he went to a bundle and chose himself 
a staff. Where were the elegant canes of his 
Parisian epoch ? This was a support for age, and 
designed for rustic scenes. Dick began to see 
and appreciate the man’s enjoyment in a new 
part, when he saw how carefully he had “ made 
it up.” He had invented a gait for this first 
country stroll with his daughter, which was ad- 
mirably in key. He walked with fatigue; he 
leaned upon the staff; he looked round him with 
a sad smiling sympathy on all that he beheld ; he 
even asked the name of a plant, and rallied him- 
self gently for an old town bird, ignorant of na- 
ture. “This country life will make me young 
again,” he sighed. They reached the top of the 
hill toward the first hour of evening ; the sun was 
descending heaven, the color bad all drawn into 
the west; the hills were modelled in their least 
contour by the soft, slanting shine; and the wide 
moorlands, veined with glens and hazel woods, 
ran west and north in a hazy glory of light. Then 
the painter wakened in Van Tromp.. 

“Gad, Dick,” he cried, “ what value !” 

An ode in four hundred lines would not have 
seemed so touching to Esther; her eyes filled 
with happy tears: yes, here was the father of 
whom she had dreamed, whom Dick had described ; 
simple, enthusiastic, unworldly, kind, a painter at 
heart, and a fine gentleman in manner, 

And just then the Admiral perceived a house 
by the way-side, and something depending over 
the house door which might be construed as a sign 
by the hopeful and thirsty. 

“Ts that,” he asked, pointing with his stick, 
“an inn?” 

There was a marked change in his voice, as 
though he attached importance to the inquiry: 
Esther listened, hoping she should hear wit or 
wisdom. 

Dick said it was. 

“You know it ?” inquired the Admiral. 

“T have passed it a hundred times, but that is 
all,” replied Dick. 

“Ah,” said Van Tromp, with a smile, and 
shaking his head; “you are not an old cam- 
paigner ; you have the world to learn. Now I, 
you see, find an inn so very near my own home, 
and my first thought is—my neighbors. I shall 
go forward and make my neighbor’s acquaint- 
ance; no, you needn’t come; I shall not be a mo- 
ment.” 

And he walked off briskly toward the inn, leav- 
ing Dick alone with Esther on the road. 

“ Dick,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad to get a 
word with you; I am so happy; I have such a 
thousand things to say; and I want you to do me 
a favor. Imagine, he has come without a paint- 
box, without an easel; and I want him to have 
all. I want you to get them for me in Thyme- 
bury. You saw, this moment, how his heart 
turned to painting. They can’t live without it,” 
she added; meaning, perhaps, Van Tromp and 
Michael Angelo, 
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Up to that moment she had observed nothing 
amiss in Dick’s behavior, She was too happy to 
be curious; and his silence, in presence of the 
great and good being whom she called her father, 
had seemed both natural and praiseworthy. But 
now that they were alone she became conscious 
of a barrier between her lover and herself, and 
alarm sprang up in her heart. 

“ Dick,” she cried, “ you don’t love me.” 

“T do that,” he said, heartily. 

“But you are unhappy; you are strange; you 
—you are not glad to see my father,” she con- 
cluded, with a break in her voice. 

“ Esther,” he said, “I tell you that I love you: 
if you love me, you know what that means, and 
that all I wish is to see you happy. Do you think 
I can not enjoy your pleasures? Esther, I do. 
If I am uneasy, if I am alarmed, if— Oh, be- 
lieve me, try and believe in me,” he cried, giv- 
ing up argument, with perhaps a happy inspi- 
ration. 

But the girl’s suspicions were aroused; and 
though she pressed the matter no farther (indeed, 
her father was already seen returning), it by no 
means left her thoughts. At one moment she 
simply resented the selfishness of a man who had 
obtruded his dark looks and passionate language 
on her joy; for there is nothing that a woman 
can less easily forgive than the language of a 
passion which, even if only for the moment, she 
does not share. At another, she suspected him of 
jealousy against her father; and for that, although 
she could see excuses for it, she yet despised him. 
And at least, in one way or the other, here was 
the dangerous beginning of a separation between 
two hearts. Esther found herself at variance 
with her sweetest friend; she could no longer 
look into his heart and find it written with the 
same language as her own; she could no lon- 
ger think of him as the sun which radiated hap- 
piness upon her life, for she had turned to him 
once, and he had breathed upon her black and 
chilly, radiated blackness and frost. To put the 
whole matter in a word, she was beginning, al- 
though ever so slightly, to fall out of love. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER GOES ON FROM STRENGTH 
TO STRENGTH, 


WE will not follow all the steps of the Admi- 
ral’s return and installation, but hurry forward to- 
ward the catastrophe, merely chronicling by the 
way a few salient incidents, wherein we must 
rely entirely upon the evidence of Richard; for 
Esther to this day has never opened her mouth 
upon this trying passage of her life, and as for 
the Admiral—well, that naval officer, although 
still alive, and now more suitably installed in a 
sea-port town, where he has a telescope and a flag 
in his front garden, is incapable of throwing the 
slightest gleam of light upon the affair. Often 
and often has he remarked to the present writer, 
“Tf 1 know what it was all about, Sir, I'll be”— 
in short, be what I hope he will not. And then 
he will look across at his daughter's portrait, a 
photograph, shake his head with an amused ap- 
pearance, and mix himself another grog by way 
of consolation. Once I have heard him go far- 
ther, and express his feelings with regard to 
Esther in a single but eloquent word. “ A minx, 
Sir,” he said, not in anger, rather in amusement ; 
and he cordially drank her health upon the back 
of it. His worst enemy must admit him to be a 
man without malice ; he never bore a grudge in 
his life, lacking the necessary taste and industry 
of attention. 

Yet it was during this obscure period that the 
drama was really performed; and its scene was in 
the heart of Esther, shut away from all eyes. Had 
this warm, upright, sullen girl been differently 
used by destiny, had events come upon her even 
in a different succession—for some things lead 
easily to others—the whole course of this tale 
would have been changed, and Esther never 
would have run away. As it was, through a se- 
ries of acts and words of which we know but few, 
and a series of thoughts which any one may im- 
agine for himself, she was awakened in four days 
from the dream of a life. 

The first tangible cause of disenchantment was 
when Dick brought home a painter’s arsenal on 
Friday evening. The Admiral was in the chim- 
ney-corner, once more “syruping” some brandy 
and water, and Esther sat at the table at work. 
They both came forward to greet the new arrival ; 
and the girl, relieving him of his monstrous bur- 
den, proceeded to display her offerings to her 
father. Van Tromp’s countenance fell several 
degrees ; he became quite querulous. 

“God bless me!” he said; and then, “I must 
really ask you not to interfere, child,” in a tone 
of undisguised hostility. 

“ Father,” she said, “ forgive me; I knew you 
had given up your art—” 

“Oh yes,” cried the Admiral ; 
it to the judgment-day !” 

“Pardon me again,” she said, firmly, “ but I do 
not, I can not, think that you are right in this. 
Suppose the world is unjust, suppose that no one 
understands you, you have still a duty to your- 
self. And, oh! don’t spoil the pleasure of your 
coming home to me; show me that you can be 
my father and yet not neglect your destiny. I 
am not like some daughters; I will not be jeal- 
ous of your art, and I will try to understand it.” 

The situation was odiously farcical. Richard 
groaned under it ; he longed to leap forward and 
denounce the humbug. And the humbug him- 
self? Do you fancy he was easier in his mind ? 
I am sure, on the other hand, that he was acutely 
miserable ; and he betrayed his sufferings by a 
perfectly silly and undignified access of temper, 
during which he broke his pipe in several pieces, 
threw his brandy and water in the fire, and em- 
ployed words which were very plain although the 
drift of them was somewhat vague. It was of very 
brief duration, Van Tromp was himself again, 
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and in a most delightful humor, within three min- 
utes of the first explosion. 

“TJ am an old fool,” he said, frankly. “I was 
spoiled when a child. As for you, Esther, you 
take after your mother; you have a morbid sense 
of duty, particularly for others ; strive against it, 
my dear—strive against it. And as for the pig- 
ments, well, I’ll use them some of these days ; and 
to show that I’m in earnest, I'll get Dick here to 
prepare a canvas.” 

Dick was put to this menial task forthwith, the 
Admiral not even watching how he did it, but quite 
occupied with another grog and a pleasant vein of 
talk. 

A little after, Esther arose, and making some 

retext, good or bad, went off to bed. Dick was 
left hobbled by the canvas, and was subjected to 
Van Tromp for about an hour. 

The next day, Saturday, it is believed that little 
intercourse took place between Esther and her 
father; but toward the afternoon Dick met the 
latter returning from the direction of the inn, 
where he had struck up quite a friendship with 
the landlord. Dick wondered who paid for these 
excursions, and at the thought that the reprobate 
must get his pocket-money where he got his board 
and lodging—from poor Esther’s generosity—he 
had it almost in his heart to smack the old gen- 
tleman across the mouth. He, on his part, was 
full of airs and graces and geniality. 

“ Dear Dick,” he said, taking his arm, “ this is 
neighborly of you ; it shows your tact, to meet me 
when I had a wish for you. I am in pleasant 
spirits ; and it is then that I desire a friend.” 

“T am glad to hear you are so happy,” retorted 
Dick, bitterly. “ There’s certainly not much to 
trouble you.” 

“No,” assented the Admiral, “not much. I 
got out of it in time; and here—well, here every- 
thing pleases me. I am plain in my tastes. 
propos, you have never asked me how I liked my 
daughter.” 

“No,” said Dick, roundly ; “I certainly have 
not.” 

“ Meaning you will not. And why, Dick? She 
is my daughter, of course ; but then I am a man 
of the world and a man of taste, and perfectly 
qualified to give an opinion with impartiality— 
yes, Dick, with impartiality. Frankly, I am not 
disappointed in her. She has good looks: she 
has them from her mother. So I may say I 
chose her looks. She is devoted, quite devoted to 
me—” . 

“She is the best woman in the world !” broke 
out Dick. 

“ Dick,” cried the Admiral, stopping short; “I 
have been expecting this. Let us—let us go 
back to the Trevanion Arms, and talk this matter 
out over a bottle.” 

“Certainly not,” went Dick. 
far too much already.” 

The parasite was on the point of resenting this, 
but a look at Dick’s face, and some recollection of 
the terms on which they had stood in Paris, came 
to the aid of his wisdom, and restrained him. 

“ As you please,” he said; “ although I don’t 
know what you mean—nor care. But let us walk, 
if you prefer it. You are still a young man; 
when you are my age— But, however, to con- 
tinue. You please me, Dick; you have pleased 
me from the first; and to say truth, Esther is a 
trifle fantastic, and will be better when she is 
married. She has means of her own, as of course 
you are aware. They come, like the looks, from 
her poor, dear, good creature of a mother. She 
was blessed in her mother. I mean she shall be 
blessed in her husband, and you are the man, 
Dick, you and not another. This very night I 
will sound her affections.” 

Dick stood aghast. 

“Mr. Van Tromp, I implore you,” he said ; “do 
what you please with yourself, but, for God’s sake, 
let your daughter alone.” 

“Tt is my duty,” replied the Admiral, “ and 
between ourselves, you rogue, my inclination too. 
I am as match-making as a dowager. It will be 
more discreet for you to stay away to-night. 
Farewell. You leave your case in good hands ; I 
have the tact of these little matters by heart ; it 
is not my first attempt.” 

All arguments were in vain; the old rascal 
stuck to his point; nor did Richard conceal from 
himself how seriously this was like to injure his 
prospects, and he fought hard. Once there came 
a glimmer of hope. ‘The Admiral again proposed 
an adjournment to the Trevanion Arms, and when 
Dick had once more refused, it hung for a mo- 
ment in the balance whether or not the old toper 
would return there by himself. Had he done so, 
of course Dick could have taken to his heels and 
warned Esther of what was coming, and of how 
it had begun. But the Admiral, after a pause, 
decided for the brandy at home, and made off in 
that direction. 

We have no details of the sounding. 

Next day the Admiral was observed in the par- 
ish church very properly dressed. He found the 
places, and joined in response and hymn, as to 
the manner born; and his appearance, as he in- 
tended it should, attracted some attention among 
the worshippers. Old Naseby, for instance, had 
observed him, 

“There was a drunken-looking blackguard op- 
posite us in church,” he said to his son as they 
drove home; “ do you know who he was ?” 

“Some fellow Van Tromp, I believe,” said 
Dick. 

“ A foreigner, too!” observed the squire. 

Dick could not sufficiently congratulate himself 
on the escape he had effected. Had the Admi- 
ral met him with his father, what would have 
been the result? And could such a catastrophe 
be long postponed? It seemed to him as if the 
storm were nearly ripe ; and it was so more near- 
ly than he thought. 

He did not go to the cottage in the afternoon, 
withheld by fear and shame; but when dinner 
was over at Naseby House, and the squire had 
gone off into a comfortable doze, Dick slipped 
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out of the room, and ran across country, in part 
to save time, in part to save his own courage 
from growing cold; for he now hated the notion 
of the cottage or the Admiral, and if he did not 
hate, at least feared to think of, Esther. He had 
no clew to her reflections; but he could not con- 
ceal from his own heart that he must have sunk 
in her esteem, and the spectacle of her infatua- 
tion galled him like an insult, 

He knocked and was admitted. The room 
looked very much as on his last visit, with Esther 
at the table and Van Tromp beside the fire; but 
the expression of the two faces told a very differ- 
ent story. The girl was paler than usual; her 
eyes were dark, the color seemed to have faded 
from round about them, and her swiftest glance 
was as intent asa stare. The appearance of the 
Admiral, on the other hand, was rosy, and flabby, 
and moist; his. jowl hung over his shirt collar, 
his smile was loose and wandering, and he had 
so far relaxed the natural control of his eyes that 
one of them was aimed inward, as if to watch the 
growth of the carbuncle. We are warned against 
bad judgments, but the Admiral was certainly 
not sober. He made no attempt to rise when 
Richard entered, but waved his pipe flightily in 
the air, and gave a leer of welcome. Esther took 
as little notice of him as might be. 

“ Aha! Dick!” cried the painter. “I’ve been 
to church; I have, upon my word. And I saw 
you there, though you didn’t see me. And I saw 
a devilish pretty woman, by Gad. If it were not 
for this baldness, and a kind of crapulous air I 
can’t disguise from myself—if it weren’t for this 
and that and t’other thing—I—TI’ve forgot what I 
was saying. Not that that matters, I’ve heaps of 
things to say. I’m in a communicative vein to- 
night. I'll let out all my cats, even unto seventy 
times seven. I’m in what I call the stage, and 
all I desire is a listener, although he were deaf, 
to be as happy as Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Of the two hours which followed upon this it is 
unnecessary to give more than a sketch. The 
Admiral was extremely silly, now and then amus- 
ing, and never really offensive. It was plain that 
he kept in view the presence of his daughter, and 
chose subjects and a character of language that 
should not offend a lady. On almost any other 
occasion Dick would have enjoyed the scene. 
Van Tromp’s egotism, flown with drink, struck a 
pitch above mere vanity. He became candid and 
explanatory; sought to take his auditors entirely 
into his confidence, and tell them his inmost con- 
viction about himself. Between his self-knowl- 
edge, which was considerable, and his vanity, 
which was immense, he had created a strange 
hybrid animal, and called it by his own name. 
How he would plume his feathers over virtues 
which would have gladdened the heart of Cesar 
or St. Paul; and anon complete his own portrait 
with one of those touches of pitiless realism 
which the satirist so often seeks in vain. 

“ Now, there’s Dick,” he said; “he’s shrewd ; 
he saw through me the first time we met, and told 
me so—told me so to my face, which I had the 
virtue to keep. I bear you no malice for it, Dick ; 
you were right; I am a humbug.” 

You may fancy how Esther quailed at this new 
feature of the meeting between her two idols. 

And then, again, in a parenthesis: 

“ That,” said Van Tromp, “ was when I had to 
paint those dirty daubs of mine.” 

And a little further on, laughingly said, per- 
haps, but yet with an air of truth: 

“T neve. ‘ad the slightest hesitation in spon- 
ging upon any human creature.” 

Thereupon Dick got up. 

“I think, perhaps,” he said ; “ we had better all 
be thinking of going to bed.” And he smiled 
with a feeble and deprecatory smile. 

“Not at all,” cried the Admiral; “I know a 
trick worth two of that. Puss, here,” indicating 
his daughter, “shall go to bed, and you and I 
will keep it up till all’s blue.” 

Thereupon Esther arose in sullen glory. She 
had sat and listened for two mortal hours while 
her idol defiled himself and sneered away his 
godhead. One by one her illusions had depart- 
ed. And now he wished to order her to bed in 
her own house! now he called her Puss! now, 
even as he uttered the words, toppling on his 
chair, he broke the stem of his tobacco pipe in 
three! Never did the sheep turn upon her shear- 
er with a more commanding front. Her voice 
was calm, her enunciation a little slow, but per- 
fectly distinct, and she stood before him, as she 
spoke, in the simplest and most maidenly at- 
titude, 

“No,” she said, “Mr. Naseby will have the 
goodness to go home at once, and you will go 
to bed.” 

The broken fragments of pipe fell from the 
Admiral’s fingers ; he seemed by his countenance 
to have lived too long in a world unworthy of 
him; but it is an odd circumstance, he attempt- 
ed no reply, and sat thunder-struck, with open 
mouth, 

Dick she motioned sharply toward the door, 
and he could only obey her. In the porch, find- 
ing she was close behind him, he ventured to pause 
and whisper, “ You have done right.” 

“T have done as I pleased,” she said. 
he paint ?” 

“Many people like his paintings,” returned 
Dick, in stifled tones; “I never did; I never said 
I did,” he added, fiercely defending himself be- 
fore he was attacked. 

“T ask you if he can paint. I will not be put 
off. Can he paint?” she repeated. 

“No,” said Dick. 

“Does he even like it ?” 

“ Not now, I believe.” 

“And he is drunk ?”—she leaned upon the 
word with hatred. 

“He has been drinking.” 

“Go,” she said, and was turning to re-enter 
the house, when another thought arrested her. 
= me to-morrow morning at the stile,” she 
said, 
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“T will,” replied Dick. 

And then the door closed behind her, and Dick 
was alone in the darkness. There was still a chink 
of light above the sill, a warm, mild glow behind 
the window ; the roof of the cottage and some of 
the banks and hazels were defined in denser dark- 
ness against the sky; but all else was formless, 
breathless, and noiseless like the pit. Dick re- 
mained as she had left him, standing squarely 
upon one foot and resting only on the toe of the 
other ; and as he stood he listened with his soul. 
The sound of a chair pushed sharply over the 
floor startled his heart into his mouth; but the 
silence which had thus been disturbed settled 
back in at once upon the cottage and its vi- 
cinity. What took place during this interval is 
a secret from the world of men; but when it was 
over, the voice of Esther spoke evenly and with- 
out interruption for perhaps half a minute, and 
as soon as that ceased, heavy and uncertain foot- 
falls crossed the parlor and mounted lurching up 
the stairs. The girl had tamed her father; Van 
Tromp had gone obediently te bed: so much was 
obvious to the watcher in the road. And yet he 
still waited, straining his ears, and with terror 
and sickness at his heart; for if Esther had fol- 
lowed her father, if she had even made one move- 
ment in this great conspiracy of men and nature 
to be still, Dick must have had instant knowledge 
of it from his station before the door; and if she 
had not moved, must she not have fainted? or 
might she not be dead ? 

He could hear the cottage clock deliberately 
measure out the seconds; time stood still with 
him; an almost superstitious terror took com- 
mand of his faculties. At last he could bear no 
more, and springing through the little garden in 
two bounds, he put his face against the window. 
The blind, which had not been drawn fully down, 
left an open chink about an inch in height along 
the bottom of the glass, and the whole parlor was 
thus exposed to Dick’s investigation. Esther sat 
upright at the table, her head resting on her hand, 
her eyes fixed upon the candle; her brows were 
slightly bent, her mouth slightly open, her whole 
attitude so still and settled that Dick could hard- 
ly fancy that she breathed. She had not stirred 
at the sound of Dick’s arrival. Soon after, mak- 
ing a considerable disturbance amid the vast si- 
lence of the night, the clock lifted up its voice, 
whined for a while like a partridge, and then 
eleven times hooted like a cuckoo. Still Esther 
continued immovable, and gazed upon the candle. 
Midnight followed, and then one of the morning ; 
and still she had not stirred, nor had Richard 
Naseby dared to quit the window. And then 
about half past one the candle she had been thus 
intently watching flared up into a last blaze of 
paper, and she leaped to her feet with an ejacu- 
lation, looked about her once, blew out the light, 
turned round, and was heard rapidly mounting 
the staircase in the dark. 

Dick was left once more alone to darkness and 
to that dulled and dogged state of mind when a 
man thinks that misery must now have done her 
worst, and is almost glad to think so. He turned 
and walked slowly toward the stile; she had told 
him no hour, and he was determined, whenever 
she came, that she should find him waiting. As 
he got there the day began to dawn, and he leaned 
over a hurdle and beheld the shadows flee away. 
Up went the sun at last out of a bank of clouds 
that were already disbanding in the east ; a herald 
wind had already sprung up to sweep the leafy 
earth and scatter the congregated dew-drops. 
“ Alas!” thought Dick Naseby, “how can any 
other day come so distastefully to me?” He 
still wanted his experience of the morrow. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





FAIR-DAY IN BAVARIA. 


‘WHERE is a peculiar fascination about typical 

holidays in Germany, though the primitive 
picturesqueness of many is fading. Fair-days 
still retain enough that is traditional to make 
them amusing to lookers-on, while under their in- 
fluence all sorts of unexpected effects in the old 
towns are waked to life. Queer costumes ap- 
pear; strange street songs or cries ; unconscious 
groupings of color, and bits of still-life, which 
seem to American eyes positive inspirations, al- 
though they are the result of an element in the 
German mind which is an unappreciated and 
half-conscious gift. 

The Lindau fair interested us peculiarly, being 
our first experience of the kind. There is al- 
ways a certain piquancy about any al fresco traf- 
fic; in fact, a charm about doing the most ordi- 
nary things in extraordinary ways; so the most 
commonplace buying and selling seems lifted 
into something delightfully entertaining when 
done at gay booths in a crowded market-place, 
with costume and color on every side, and in the 
heart of a quaint Continental town. 

Lindau itself is a very pretty Bavarian town, 
one of the oldest on Lake Constance. The en- 
trance from the lake is by quite an imposing 
flight of white marble steps, from either side of 
which extends a semicircular stone pier, orna- 
mented with fine trees and a broad walk, and 
terminating in two fine statues and a light-house, 
which are the pride of the town. At night the 
gas-lights on this pier make a beautiful effect, en- 
joyed as well from the towns on the opposite side 
of the lake. 

There are fine government buildings near the 
pier, and in their vicinity a few modern-looking 
streets prettily laid out, with miniature parks or 
gardens. But a single turn in any direction 
brings one into antiquity: narrow irregular streets, 
almost inclosed on either side by high houses of 
curious old architecture, peaked roofs, and queer 
tilings, to which time has given the loveliest rain- 
bow tints. Here and there one comes suddenly 
into an open space, from which diverges a new 
complication of narrow streets, or a jumble of 
houses with little turrets and all manner of fan- 
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ciful projections, queer overhanging windows, or 
balconies blooming most luxuriantly with plants 
and flowers. 

Add to this the theatrical effect given to all 
early seventeenth-century houses in this part of 
the country by the frescoing on the outside, which 
is exactly like that of stage palaces or scenic ex- 
teriors. Simulations of doors, windows, and bal- 
conies are painted here and there wherever the 
fancy of the owner dictated. Colossal figures 
and pillars support the roof. Here and there a 
frescoed damsel appears to lean from a window, 
or from a dusky niche a saint in aureole or ar- 
mored knight looks down with melancholy eyes 
and medieval expression of countenance, while 
opposite a painted child in a painted window has 
been smiling for a century at a painted bird upon 
her finger. 

With all this in permanent surroundings, one 
could almost fancy himself taking part in a Shak- 
spearean drama, and the sudden appearance of 
some mediaeval hero around one of these quaint 
old corners, leaning on the arm of a silken-hosed 
friend, would hardly seem a surprise. Indeed, 
trailing brocades, the jewels of the Capulets, or 
the plumes of a Montague would seem perfectly 
congruous with such a scene. After wander- 
ing in and out of these curious streets one can 
leave the town by an old gateway leading to an 
open stretch of country as lovely as nature can 
make it. 

Imagine in such a town booths erected in the 
centre of the streets, marking their zigzag course 
by a line of bright and variegated color formed by 
the flags and gay decorations. Throngs of Tyrole- 
an, Bavarian, and Austrian peasantry and middle- 
class country people passing to and ity in holiday 
attire and spirits, chatting, gazing, or spending 
their long and hard saved earnings; while an in- 
describable dash and life are given to the scene by 
the presence of the soldiers in their gay uniforms, 
as they mingle with the crowd, and indulge in side 
flirtations, for which ample opportunity is afford- 
ed them. The officers in command announce 
their somewhat more dignified approach by the 
clanking of their swords and their glittering in- 
signia of rank or bravery. 

Some central town is always chosen for these 
fairs, which are held by the shop-keepers of the 
adjacent villages, whose trade is not sufficient to 
meet the wants or ambition of its merchants, 
who take this means of satisfying them. Some 
days before the opening of the fair each “ fair- 
merchant,” as he is called, buys his site and has 
his booth erected, and the preparations for the 
day create almost as much excitement as the final 
grand display of wares. Everything conceivable 
can be bought at these fairs, from thread and 
needles to the most useful household goods. 
Hardware, dry-goods, fancy articles, laces, rib- 
bons, flowers, clothing of every description, 
toys, and refreshments; in a word, every imag- 
inable want of man, woman, or child is here 
supplied. 

One peculiarity of German fairs is the lack of 
side shows or amusements of any kind, which is 
so strong a feature of the French, English, or 
Irish fairs. At Lindau a horseman in well-worn 
tights and most care-worn expression, preceded 
by a big drum and hoarse cornet, rode through 
the streets announcing “a highly moral and en- 
tertaining performance,” but no one heeded his 
call or took much notice of his attractive pres- 
ence, and with apparent resignation he slowly 
disappeared down one of the by-ways. 

At these fairs there is always the utmost good 
nature among the crowd, but with both buyer 
and seller all is business. The one has no mon- 
ey to throw away, and has come to the fair hop- 
ing to invest her little hoard for double its value, 
while the other has determined to lose no chance 
of a sale. If, however, the merchant finds him- 
self obliged to give the Frau Mama a bargain, 
he will pretty surely make up his loss by adding a 
few kreutzers to the price of a bunch of gay flow- 
ers or some bright ribbon which he assures some 
youthful Fraulein adds greatly to her charms, 
she yielding readily to his persuasive words and 
looks of admiration. Many such little comedies 
which we witnessed amused us greatly. The 
Germans, especially in the middle and lower 
classes, have a very sedate way of taking their 
pleasures. Rest from work for one whole day 
is quite amusement enough for this laborious 
people, and they enjoy their few hours of lei- 
sure to the utmost, after their own peculiar 
manner, 

Some of the costumes worn at the fair were 
quite curious, though characteristic of the wear- 
ers in the gravity of their style. That of the Vo- 
rarlberg women, who are mountaineers, is per- 
haps the most so of any. Their dress consists of 
a yoked garment made of three materials. The 
yoke is cut square-necked, and is generally made 
of a brocaded wool and silk mixture, or else 
black velvet. The square-necked space is filled 
in with dark-colored satin (or, for ordinary wear, 
some plainer material), elaborately embroidered 
in chenille of a contrasting hue or shade. The 
sleeves are made of the same, also embroidered, 
very full, and gathered into a band at the wrist. 
Strange to say, with this handsome material in 
yoke and sleeves, the rest of the garment is made 
of a stout glazed stuff resembling paper-muslin. 
From yoke to hem it is laid in knife pleats as fine 
as gathers, belted in ot the waist with an embroid- 
ered band, while half way down the skirt the 
pleats are held in place by a narrow white or sil- 
ver braid. This garment is usually looped up in 
quite a picturesque style over a black woollen 
petticoat fancifully trimmed with scarlet cloth; 
gay-colored stockings, low stout shoes, and a most 
curiously shaped hat complete the costume. The 
hat is composed of black wool or worsted, is con- 
ical in form, very like the Chinaman’s, and though 
heavy in appearance, is quite light on the head, 
protecting it well from both heat and cold. On 
their holiday dress the Vorarlbergers are very 
fond of putting a great deal of gold and silver 





embroidery and other tinsel ornamentation. An- 
other pretty costume we noticed consisted of a 
tight-fitting purple velvet bodice ; the square neck 
was filled in with satin of the same color thickly 
covered with gold embroidery ; high puffed sleeves 
of satin: the skirt of black wool stuff was full, 
finely pleated, and short enough to show scarlet 
stockings and low shoes with steel buckles; a 
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among them. The bodice was claspe ss this 
piece, with two or three solid silver ornaments, 
and fastened in the back with the same, A dou- 
ble silver cord fell from the top one of these or- 
naments in front under the arms to the corre- 
sponding one at the back of the bodice. This 
bodice was worn over a jaconet waist, semi-low- 
necked, the band of which was embroidered in 
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equal the bright Swiss or Italian ones either in 
style or combination of color, but they certainly 
wear better, and even when old can not look 
tawdry, as the latter must at times. 

At last the clock in the quaint old tower of 
the Town-hall told of the fast-departing day, and 
the booth-owners at the Lindau Fair packed away 
their remaining goods in boxes, while a stream 
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belt and pocket of purple velvet handsomely 
worked in gold finished this costume nicely, while 
the coni 
a Vorarlberger. A pretty Bavarian costume also 
attracted our attention in the crowd. It consisted 
ofa black velvet bodice, such as we used to calla 
“ shepher waist,” in the front a V-shaped piece 
of white silk was embroidered with 


flowers, having a dash of silver here and there 
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worsted hat showed the wearer to be | worked in silver. 
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silver; full white sleeves were shoved up to the 
elbow by tight-fitting black velvet cuffs, also 
The skirt was of brown vel- 
veteen, reaching to the ankles, full, and laid in 
the same knife pleats. A high silver comb held 
up loops of the braided hair, while long silver 
ear-rings and a necklace of several rows of sil- 


colored ver and coral beads completed the costume. 


No peasant costumes in Germany or Austria 
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of people that was a curious mingling of class 
and costume passed out under the old gateway in 
all the glory of a gorgeous Southern sunset. A 
gay handkerchief tied loosely around the throat, 
a fresh bunch of flowers, a knot of pretty rib- 
bons, or some such trophy of the fair added 
to each one’s dress, while we dare say many a 
heart carried home others to be added ta its daily 
weight of gare ar joy, 
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“A CONSULTATION.” 
R. CHARLES GREEN posse: a vein of 
quiet humor which is happily shown in 
this picture. The characters are cleverly hit off 
and well contrasted. We take it that the great- 
est gun of the three is the tall, grave gentleman 
with his back to the fire. The dark-haired man, 


.’—From a Parnting By CHAaRLes GREEN. 


“A CONSULTATI 


evidently an-enthusiast in his profession, is en. 
deavoring to convince him by argument, but we 
should judge by the set look of his face that, 
like the oft-quoted man in “ Hudibras,” he “is of 
the same opinion still.” The little man with the 
double eyeglasses is, we presume, the local prac- 
titioner, who listens with becoming awe and rey- 
erence to the opinions of these metropolitan big- 


wigs. 
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Tulle, Point Lace, and Bead 
Cravat, Figs. 3 and 4. 

Tus crayat is made of a piece of 
white tulle forty-nine inches and 
three-quarters long and four inches 
wide. Through the middle of the 
cravat is run medallion point lace 
braid, and on each side rows of plain 
point lace braid of various widths, 
which are embroidered with pink, 
blue, and yellow beads as shown by 
Fig. 4. Strings of similar beads and 
a fringe of crimped white silk are 
The sides 


knotted into the ends. 


are edged with picot braid. 


Ladies’ Caps and Fraise, 


Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1—Tvtte ann Rippon 
Car. This cap requires a brim 










Hat ror GIRL FROM 
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of stiff lace fourteen 
inches long and two 
inches wide, which is 
sloped off on one (the 
front) edge from the 
middle toward the 
sides to a width of sev- 
en-eighths of an inch, 
and is joined on the 
ends by a band six 
inches and a half long 
and seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. Having 
bound the brim and 
the band with white 
silk ribbon, set on a 
piece of stiff lace of 
suitable size for the 
crown, and cover it 
with gathered point 
desprit net from the 
front edge to the mid- 
dle. Before gathering 
the net, furnish the 
under edge with a hem 
an inch and a quarter 
wide, and run in satin 
ribbon which has long 
ends tied behind. The 
free portion of the 
crown is covered with 
three ruffles made of 
point d’esprit lace two 
inches wide. Trim the 
front edge of the cap 
with two side-pleated 
ruffies of similar lace, 
and set on a bow of 
rose satin ribbon as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—F Raise witit 
Janor. This fraise re- 
quires a binding of 
mull sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths long and 
three-quarters of. an 
inch wide, which is 
covered with pale rose 
satin ribbon and with 
pleated lace an inch 
and a quarter wide. 
The seam made by set- 
ting on the lace is coy- 
ered with needle-work 
insertion. For the ja- 
bot, cut of mull, which 
is run in perpendicu- 
lar tucks, one piece 
twelve inches long and 
four inches and seven- 
eighths wide, slope off 
one end for the neck, 
and cut the under edge 
gore - shaped. Edge 
this part with side- 
pleated lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
and trim it across with 
three bands of needle- 
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Fig. 4.—Srcrion or Oravat, Fie, 3. 



























work insertion edged with lace. 
Lace set on in spirals and bows 
of rose satin ribbon complete the 
jabot. 

Fig. 3.—Mv.t, Lace, anp Ris- 
Bon Cap. For this cap cut a 
brim of stiff lace eight inches and 
a half long and two inches wide, 
which is sloped off on one (the 
front) edge from the middle to- 
ward the sides to a width of half 
aninch. On the front edge the 
brim is wired, and bound with nar- 
row white silk ribbon. Next cut 
of white mull two three-cornered 
pieces, one of which measures ten 
inches on the straight sides and 
the other four inches. These 
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Fig. 3.—TvuLie, Point 
Lace, AND Beap Cravat. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 2—Cravat Exp ror Fig. 1. 


parts are pleated 
IwrraTioN Poinz. 


on the bias edge, 
and sewed to the 
back of the 
brim. The low- 
er piece and the 
front of the brim 
are trimmed in 
connection with 








’ ; jae ed Breton lace 
LMBROIDERED -W OKK-aAG, Fig. 1.—Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 2, three inches 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 20 and 21, For design see Supplement, No. X., wide. Similar 


lace trims the 
free sides of the upper 
small piece. The seam 
made by setting on the 
mull and the lace on the 
front of the brim is cov- 
ered with a puff of 
mull. Between the 
puffs is set a bow of 
pale blue figured ribbon 
with a striped border 
three ips hes wide, 
which is arranged as 
shown by. the illustra- 
tion. Fold the upper 
piece of mull on the 
outside, and fasten the 
point on the knot of 
the bow Set a bow on 
the lower piece at the 
left side. 


Jet and Silver 

Filigree Agrafe. 

Tas agrafe, which 
simulates a fly, is made 
of jet and silver filigree, 
and ‘is designed for 
trimming bonnets. 
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A very effective 
glue mixture is said to 
be employed by Turkish 
artisans in the nice 
work of attaching dia- 
monds and other jewels 
to their metal settings. 
In the production of 
this | substance~ the 
method pursued is to 
dissolve five or six bits 
of gum-mastic, each of 
the size of a large pea, 
in as much spirits of 
wine as will suffice to 
render it liquid; in an- 
other vessel as much 


isinglass — previously 
softened in water—is 
dissolved in brandy as 


wili make a two-ounce 
vial of strong glue, add- 
ing two small bits of 
gum - ammouiac, this 
being rubbed until dis- 
solved. The whole is 
then mixed with heat, 
and kept in a vial close- 


Fig. 1.—Tuitez anp Rippon Car. Fig. 2.—Fratse with Jasor. 


Fig. 3.—Mu.t, Lacr, axp Rippon Car 
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ly stopped ; when it is to be used, the vial is set 
in boiling water. This cement resists moisture, 
and will indissolubly unite two surfaces of polieh- 
ed steel. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

“ Compounp - Oxyeen” is especially valuable 
where, from any cause, there exists great physical 
or nervous exhaustion, Our Treatise will tell you 
all about it. It is mailed free. Address Drs. 
Srarkey & Paen, 1112 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—{ Com. ] 





Use Walter Baker & Co.’s Chocolate if you 
desire the best in the market. The verdict of 
experts, both in Europe and America, has for 
many years testified to its great excellence.— 
[ Com.] 











AD VERTISE MEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
pep’ tics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 

igestible food. t#~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, he. 


Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BEROS., 50 Walker Street. 


DR. WARNER'S 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


With Extension Front. 


4m This Corset extends 


4) Ay about two inches below 
th "S 
i" it 














the bottom of the steel 
in front,while upon each 
side of the steel a silk 
elastic gore is inserted. 
This supports the ab- 
domen without cramp- 
ing the movements of 
the body. Ladies who 
A cannot wear the ordi- 
# nary Abdominal Corset 
can wear this with ease. 
Price $2 00. 
WARNER BROS., 

y_351 | Broadway, N. ¥. 


A... A. SELIG, 


IMPORTER OF 
German Zephyr, English Crewels, and Kensington Em- 
broideries, Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and all ma- 
terials for Needlework; Black and Colored Silk, Cha- 
nille, Beaded and Cashmere Frin Gimps, Bu a 
and Ornaments. 813 BROADWAY, N. 
_ Designing and Embroidery done, and amnples sent. 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
SHAW’S, 
54 West lith St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugente’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U.6, GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 
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Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 21, 


The ever vecsieibees popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under-Flannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers, Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others.” 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


T POPULAR PR 
White Secteh Porcelain Dinner Ang pr pr ae 5 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. 
Silver- 7. Dinner Knives, per ¢ doz 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Wrexiy Trapr Saves a Sprotary. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
C.O.D. or P.O. Money-Order. 


PATENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 


FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 











00 
30 00 
7 00 
850 
200 
275 

00 








Any eran 50 to 100, White and Black. 





Send Seven Cents in mons Name of cdina, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass, 


370 Broadway, N.Y. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
248 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
lst Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
4 sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 
, pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather. It is the 
iy “latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer teh ANY other 
wave made. Price, 
1.0.D., with privilege of returning. 
ONLY of of MRS. C, THOMPSON, 210 ‘abach Ave., 
Chicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
















Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, and a 
host of others, recommend and use 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL, 


4a 


lled b 
For sale by all leading dru 
CHAMPLIN & CO., 





of the i 
its at 50 cts. per bottle. 
p’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 





J.J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts.. NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 

a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 

SS) Send 8c. stamp for Price-List and 

AD) Se-pere Tiiustrated Catalogue with 

J, \YERY full information. 

dij) - THE POPE WRG CO., 

605 St.,B > Mass. 

Kee YOUR BIRD in heolth and song by using Sing- 


er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience, 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Elegant Stylea New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
20° Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hverep, Nassau, N N.Y. 

















NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
hold articles, y thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 








ORCAN BEATTY EIANO 


"4G years, 
deity aed mae Ps 
youba bocure tours rw Soemmecrasss ~ 


PURCHASES sae’ with’ prompttade ‘soa 





taste. References in 








Circu- 
lars, giving full heted on, sent free, by addressing 
the best Magazine for Ladies and fam- 


Mrs. HELEN M,. DECKER, 
ilies. Latest Paris Fashions, Patterns, 


P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 
LADIES Stories, Reci &c. eens, cts, 
‘AL NEWS NEWS COMPANY, 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL— 
THE INTERNATIO 
Beskiman Street, Now’ York. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies loo! ie and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upw: 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by S aa improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per dozen. 

Advice = by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, Fa on HAW on Wee can be returned at my 
expense, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 




















THE PERFECTION. 


srt kent 
ove! in Fron’ 
Head 


Made of natur- 
sy Curly Hair. 
ice $1 50. 
Just issued, 
my New Iilus- 
tra ‘all Cat- 
alogue, with 
greatly reduced prices, containing Neseriotiene 

of the Latest Styles of arranging the Hair’ with des 

of Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, Hair Sewelry. ke. 
sent free. H. JULIAN, Human air 
Goods, and Sole Manufacturer of Almo Hair 
Coloring (the best in the world), and the Sure 
prise Hair Balm (that has no equal), 301 
Canal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
dients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 











ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


Window 
Gardening. 


To make House Plants grow and blossom, some kind 
of dressing should be used. The best substitute for 
stable manure (always aa and unhealthy when 
used in a warm room) is BOWKER°S FooD 
FOR FLOWERS, Clean, odorless, producing 
healthy plants, free from vermin, and abundant 
blossoms. The superintendent of the Boston Public 
Garden—the finest in America—writes as follows: 

* T have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flow- 
er-beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston 
during the past season, an d it to be all that it is 
represented, both as to Lag nee healthy growth of 
the plant and its generous flowering. 

WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfac- 





tory. It is _s florists and druggists generally, or 
trial cient for 20 be og for three months 
sent 1, 20 cents each. Two 10-cent pieces en- 


Zz 
closed in a letter will reach us. A little lls (worth 
the price of the package) on a to Cultivate House 
Plants,” by Prof. May _— pot ee o penesarel 


pss accompanies 
lanen Agents Twill fi find th tietee eile ee well. a > Fc 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
48 Chatham St., Boston, or 8 Park Place, New York. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the p 


repara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 





superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
Mug. “= B. T. GOURA Sole Proprietor, 
Bond Pea New York. 


For Sale by all and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


NEW.AND, BEST. BOOK ON BUILDING. 


Iding. Price, $1, 
Fceen kee «& Con) phe ve 9 eee, Brel Cs J a4 For pai Adare Fate, 








F, BOOSS & BRO, 


Estasuisuep 1853, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


449 BROADWAY and 26 MERCER S?., 


Between Grand and Howard Streets, 
OFFER THEIR 
LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 
DOLMANS AND SACQUES, 
AND ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTURED 


FURS, 


FUR CAPS, GLOVES, AND SLEIGH ROBES, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 


ANAT SOMA 


Are now exhibiting a Rich Assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, 


The Best Foreign and Domestic Manufacture, 


AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


Satin de Lyon, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Ratzmires, &c., 


FOR COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 
And a Superb Collection of 


Silk, Satin, and Velvet 


NOVELTIES 


IN BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND SHADES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 
FOR 
LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Emancipation Waists, 
Chemilettes, Dress Re- 
form Corset Waists, 
Comfort Corsets, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO. 


HARPER'S. PERIOICILS 


HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MaGazine..... ) 
Hamver’s Weexiy.......>One Year.......... $10 00 
Hagrer’s Bazar......... s 




















Harrer’s Magazine. 





Harper's WEEKLY... fs } One Year........... 7 00 
Harper's MaGazine 

Harrer’s Bazak......... } One Year........... 7 00 
Harrer’s Weexty....... 

Harpexn’s Bazas......... } One Year........... 7 00 


Hanrer’s Werkty....... 
Harpxr’s Youne Peorre 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only mye | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a! 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, C heek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


FLORIDA Mos Beautiful for for 


Decorating. 
One Pound, by mail, 25c. Stamps taken. Address 
Masrex HARRY PETERS, Drayton Island, Fla. 


Mirs.0,J. AGNEW fiaatn Bony doa 


Dealer in Fancy Goods, 
arns, Zephyrs, Notions, Point Lace Material, &c. Em- 
bay Crocheting, and all kinds of Fancy-work. 


JAPANESE Han Handkerchief, free. A great curiosity. Fine 
as silk. id postal, Wipes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


} For Year 1880 only. 5 00 




















60 Marais tna Sie a Walaseae: 





50¢ Chromo, Snowflake, and Lace Cards, with n: 


40 allchromos,10c, Star Printing Co.,Northio OL 
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THE PROMENADE,” 
A Genteci, Serviceable Walking Costume, 


Made of ALL=- WOOL LADIES’ CLOTH. 
Furnished in brown, blue, black, bottle- green, and 
wine color. 








The BASQUE is cut in Panier style, draped full | 
on the hips, and finished in centre of back with bow of | 
satin ribbon. The front consists of a neat, Double=- | 


Pointed Vest, finished at the sides with satin | 
Cuffs of the cloth corded with satin and | 


cording. 


trimmed with satin ribbon bows. Standing Collar | 


corded with satin, 


The SKIRT front is in two pieces laid in folds, | 


each trimmed across with a band of satin 4 inches 
wide. The back is cut long, draped full, and finished 
at edge with rows of stitching. Bottom of skirt 
trimmed with a 9-inch kilt plaiting. 

Price, in any color, $14 00. Sizes, measuring over 
40-inch bust, $15 25. 

&#™~ Samples of the cloth mailed free on application. 





Ladies, who can possibly come to our Suit Depart- 
ment in person should certainly pay us a visit of ex- 
amination. We have always on exhibition a magnifi- 
cent assortment of the latest Paris novelties in suits 
and cloaks. 





In ordering, send measure of bust, length of sleeve 
inside, and length of skirt. Remit by Draft on New 
York, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
Eighth Avenue and 24th St., New York City, 
Publishers ‘Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READY THEIR 


ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


1879 For Fall and Winter, 1880 


Containing FASHION PLATES, ILLUSTRATION 
and DKSCKIPTION of all their numerous depart- 
ments, mailed upon application. 








Special attention is directed to their splendid as- 
sortment of 


LUPIN KID GLOVES, 


Of which they are the sole importers, Acknowledged 
to be the Best Low Priced Kid Glove in 
the world. 
2 Buttons, 85e. 8 Buttons, $1 10 
4 Buttons, $1 25 6 Buttons, 1 50 
Misses’ 2 Buttons, 72c. Misses’ 3 Buttons, 85c. 
Gents’ 2 Buttons, $1 00 





Immediate attention to all orders and inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, New York. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
‘Whread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe, Centennial Diploma 
aud Medal awarded to our goods. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 


WATC H ES Reduced Price-List of Gold and 
Silver American Watches mailed 
t freebyN. -H.White,Newark,.NJ. 


$777 











A YEAR and o™peneee to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P, O, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





ILLUSFRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
Silks, Laces, Furs, 
Dress Goods, Embroideries, Cloaks, 
Cloths, Handkerchiefs, Shawls, 
Millinery, Infants’ Clothing, Shoes, 
Ribbons, White Goods, Gentlemen’s Furnishing, 
Suits, Linens, Boys’ Suits, 
Hosiery, Domestics, Carpets, 
Gloves, Bedding, Upholstery, 
Underwear, Perfumes, Furniture, etc., 


Sent on Request. 


This Catalogue embraces all our seasonable goods, and 
presents them as fully as is now practicable. The prices are 
carefully revised at the time of going to press, but changes 
which cannot be anticipated will occur. These changes are 
provided for in some cases by giving approximate instead of 
specific prices, and by omitting altogether the most unsteady ones. 

We have large stocks of the cheapest honest goods, as well 
as of costly goods; our prices, therefore, begin at the least that 
proper articles can be sold for, and increase according to the 
quality, rarity, or other circumstance of the goods to the prices 
at which the most luxurious articles are sold. 

As nothing is stated in the catalogue about the cheapness 
of the goods, it is proper to explain that increase of price 
generally indicates better quality: when it does not, the fact is 
apparent. Actual widths and sizes are stated. (When the 
trade-designations of widths or sizes, which are more or less 
inaccurate, are required for the purpose of description, the actual 
widths or sizes are given also.) 

The catalogue is designed to aid the buyer whether present 
or distant in selecting goods, so that with the further help of 
samples, which are freely sent, one may make choice even at home 
with intelligence and confidence. In addition to these facilities 
now so fully afforded for the first time—or rather in consequence 
of these facilities—we venture to guarantee the full satisfaction 
of the buyer, without stint or reserve.—Preface to the Catalogue. 


TO BUYERS. 


We take pleasure in affording this guarantee in the hope 
that discretion and care will be shown in ordering goods, so that 
we may know beforehand exactly what you want. Study the 
samples and the catalogue, and state your wants clearly and 
fully—+/ rom the Catalogue. 


TO STRANGERS. 


‘There are two ways in which to supply your wants :—one, 
to find a reliable merchant, and make use of him whenever you 
have need: the other, to go in search of so-called “ bargains,” 
offered by adventurers. In the one case, you will get your 
money’s worth of honest goods—no more: in the other, you will 
be served with spurious goods, and only learn your loss when 
your purse is empty.—/rom the Catalogue. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
NEW YORK. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Will commence this week a great special sale of 
Black Cashmeres at prices never before equalled. 
These goods were bought at auction for less than cost 
of manufacture. 


ONE LOT, CONTAINING 94 PIECES, at 42c. 





Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 


ONE LOT, > 8T a at 49¢. than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
ONE LOT, = 102 » at 55c. Fringes pee | to — “3 match samples, with buttons 
ONE LOT, “ 105 “ at 62c. to correspond. Orders by mail premptly attended to. 
ONE . a te “d at Te. Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


These Cashmeres are warranted All-Wool and greatly 
under price. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


OUR CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY. 
P. S.—Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Eighth Ave. N. Y. 
WArree an energetic Lady Agent in each city 
and town to introduce specialties in Ladies’ wear- 


ing apparel of my manufacture. For full particulars, 
address W. EVANS, 156 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 





L. SHA W?S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
Scrap Pictures, Wc. ; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. - 
12 Floral Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 Perforated 


09 Motioes, lic. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, lOc. ; 4 Fine 6x8 


Chromos, We. ; 1 Floral Surprise, Wc, All for Wc.! Post- 
paid. Stamps taken. J.W. FRIZZELL,Baltimore,Md. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Vhio, 

















1879 JONES 


1840 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


ee 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 

BOYS’ SUITS. 0 
GLOVES. oO 
LACES. Q- 


JONES 


A Hovservenisu’e Goons. 
O VO __ SILVERWARE. 
“OD GLASSWARE. 
O 
oO 
) “ite 
O CHINA. 


Crookery. 


Bo Bs O 
_O 0 


x x 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. F Nineteenth Street. || 
eo —'| 


JONES 


- 0 
CLOTHS. (J 
rm 





x x 


oO, oo 
SHOES. 1g p oO” siLKs. 
Q” CARPETS. 
om _O DRESS GOODS. 
~O_A_© SUITS & CLOAKS. 
"\y~ SHAWLS, FURS, &c. 


DOMESTICS. ~Q 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 








Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send S-cent stamp for Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


Fidler & Sus, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York 





BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


WITHOUT LOADING. 
ENTIRELY PURE SILKE, 


95c.,, 


21 INCHES WIDE. 
BLACK AND COLORED DAMASSE, FIGURED 


AND STRIPED, LARGE PURCHASES, 85c., 90c., 
$1, $1 15, $1 30 to $2 25 per yard. 


STRIPED AND FANCY SATINS, ALL SHADES. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


SPECIALTIES FOR THE SEASON, 


MOURNING BONNETS. 


FULL NAP BEAVER HATS, BEST quality, every 
color and shape, at $1 25, $1 50, $2, $2 25. 
FUR FELT HATS AND BONNETS, all colors, 50c., 





T5c., $1. 
WOOL HATS, finest quality, 25c., 50c., and 65c. 





Men’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Hats, 
Worsted Shawls, Waists, &e. 
Ladies’ Undergarments. 





BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS AND SHAWL DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Bulls, Sacgues, Cloaks, 


100 LADIES’ FELT SACQUES,  @ . 
DOUBLE-BREASTED ” | $188 EACH. 
FINE ALL WOOL BEAVER SACQUES, } ep ox 
SILK TRIMMED. ~~’ } $6 85. 
FINE CLOAKS and MANTLES at $10, $12 50, $15, 
and $20. 
IMPORTED MANTLES, &c., half regular prices. 


CHIDREN’S SUITS and CLOAKS, all sizes & prices. 


FALL CATALOGUE & PRICE-LIST 
CONTAINING OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Mailed on receipt of 15 cents, 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 69, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
OF BOSTON, 
The Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in New England. 
We are now offering our immense stock at retail, at prices lower 
than were ever quoted at wholesale before the war. These um- 
paralleled bargains have crowded our immense stores with 
customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one 
inthe Middle, Western and Southern States to take ad- 
vantage of these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America, 
Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 











6 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble Cards, 
no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 





59 Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto,Snowflake, Lace, Lily, 
Jes &c.,with name, 10c. Postmaster Higganum, Conn. 


502° Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 
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Wire (whose husband is going on a journey). “Gracious, Joshua, what on 
earth are you doin’ up at Three o’clock? The Train don’t go till Six.” 
go down and git a cup of 
1 


Josuva. “ Well, I ain’t goin’ to git left. I'll 
coffee, and jist warm my feet a little before I go. 


’ ULF ae 

FACETIX. 

Aw admirer of red hair, who has it himself, glorifies 
that style thus: “Throughout creation nature ap- 
pears to delight in red. It predominates in the plea- 
sure of the imagination, for whatever is beautiful, 
agreeable, or sublime partakes of red. The rainbow, 
the rose, and the charming lip and cheek of beauty’s 
self, the sun, the source of heat and light, all are red ; 
as is also the fire, the mighty autocrat of the universe. 
The most brilliant flowers, the most delicious fruits, 
the orange, the apple, and the peach, are red. Through 
the animal hinplow red predominates, as in the king 
of beasts, the lion. But gofurther: Adam, the first of 
mankind, was red. The greatest of Grecians, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Vulcan, were crimson. Samson, whose 
strength was gigantic, derived his power from his red 
hair, and the destiny of the empire of Athens depend- 
ed on the red hair of Nisus. Queen Elizabeth had red 
hair; so had Spenser and Shakspeare. Milton is anoth- 
er instance of the proof of my proposition. Also De- 
foe, the author of that world-renowned story, Robinson 
Crusoe, Lafayette had red hair; Bonaparte’s hair was 
of this color. Artemus Ward had red hair; so have 
the Red Indians, or else why so named 2” etc. 





pe sie a 
“HE WAS (NOT) A CAREFUL MAN.” 
Jouuimoy. “ Well, old boy, I’m sorry to see you look- 
ing so down. What's the r:aiter ?” 
Frmenp, “Oh, I've just lost a cousin of my wife's.” | 
Jouuimoy. “ Dear! dear! Why, it was only the oth- | 
er day I_ met you, you had lost your mother-in-law’s 
sister, What a careless man you are!” 
Rich men never sing. They hold their notes. 
2 a SO Sate 
RATHER AWKWARD. | 
Youne Ratrieron Braces (afably, to middle-aged | 
stranger, whom he finds alone in Browne's studio). 
“Good picture, ain't it! Old Stilton’s bought it—the 
duke, you know. Browne's going down to Stilton to 
shoot. Wish I could go with bim; -but I’m booked in 
London till Christmas—just my luck! Capital old 
boy, Stilton. Looks like an old-clothes man; gets 
tight after dinner; tells rammy stories; makes you 
roar. Fine old place—capital shooting. Awf’ly jolly 
girls, the ladies Camembert-~-nearly a dozen of ‘em, 
all freckled. Duchess tremendous match-maker—bag 
ae before re can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ if you don’t 
ook out. wful fun, the old duchess! D’ye happen 
to know her by sight ?—shiny red nose, and as under- 
hang as a bill-dog—Ah, here’s Browne at last.” 
Browns (entering suddenly). “‘ Ah, Bragge, how are 





you? Let me introduce you to the Duke of Stilton.” 














READY ON TIME. 


SHOES COOKING, AND 
Hour aco. 


GIVING HIM A LEAD. 
Livety Lavy. “ I'd give my head to live in town!” 
(Young Rogers thinks if she'd give her heart 
it might be managed. 
comand 


A POSER. 

Master Tom. “Stand in the corner?) What for?” 

His Mam™a. “ Because you are a bad boy.” 

Master Tom. “Can't I be a bad boy here just as 
well 2?” 

a 
ANY EXCUSE BETTER THAN NONE. 

Crereyman. “So I hear you’ve got married again, 
Jacobs.” 

Jacons. “ Ees, Sur; I thought as how winter was 
coming on, and Betty she’d got one blanket, and I'd 
got tother, we might as well make ’em a pair, and be 
more comfortable like.” 

_———— 
A DILEMMA. 

“What are you puzzling over, Ponsonby ?” 

“Tm trying to answer a note from the ‘dear duch- 
ess,’ as you call ber. She’s done me the honor to write 


| and ask if that St. Bernard pup I gave her should be 


fed on meat or biscuits. 

“ Well, biscuits, shouldn’t it ?” 

“Of course. But she spells biscuits with a k, you 
see, and I don’t like to spell it properly for fear of hurt- 
ing her Grace’s feelings; and yet I don’t want it to get 
about that J spell biscuits with a k.” 

**Say meat, then.” 

“* But she spells meat with two e's!” 


equsitniediiietiiieman 
“WANTED TO KNOW,” 

Whether false ringlets can be properly described as 
* curls of smoke.” 

Whether a row in a rookery deserves the definition 
of “‘ caws and effect.” 

Whether the sailor who wanted to know what time 
it was has gone to sea, 

Whether misnaming a baby at a christening may be 
called turning a rite into a wrong. 

Whether the plainest woman alive, when she reaches 
the age of seventy-seven, will be a pretty old one. 

Whether it is not preferable to fall out with your 
banker than to lose your balance with him. 

Whether when a horse takes his meals he has them 
at his table. 

Whether sweepsteaks are sootable food for sweeps ? 

Whether when you give a child a bat it will be likely 
to give you a bawi. 

Whether a dumb man always keeps his word. 
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ARISTOCRITICAL. 


Mrs. Toapeater. “And what do you think of our country, Lord Vacuum?” : 
Lorp V. “ Aw—like the States ever so much—the fwide Oysters, and the Buffaloes, and Weed-Birds, and Niagwa Falls, and all that sort of thing—-awfully jolly, you know.” 





WIFE COMES DOWN AT SEVEN 0’CLOCK, AND FINDS JosHuA’s INDIA RUBBER 


HE FAST ASLEEP AND SNORING. TRAIN GONE ONE 


A small boy was sent to the country to board for a short 
time. He promised his mother that he would write a good 
letter, describing his trip and a lace, etc. A week wen 
by, and his poor mother was nearly d@ ted when she got the 
following interesting letter from him: “ I am here, and oy 
my watch for a pup, and I went in swimmin’ fourteen times 
yesterday, and a Feller stole my pocket-book, and I want some 
money; and I shall bring the pup home.” 

———_—— 


A sust Cause ror Compiatnst—Leaving a house out in the 
street all night for fellahs to run ’gainst. 


—_—_~—_— 
FUNNY NOTES ON FASHIONS. 


“ Eastern patterns of meg etc., on silk will be worn during 
the winter.” Well, anything with * a. can not fail to prove 
a handy trimming. Nor, again, is it likely to get old-fashioned ; 
* palms” can never be said to be out of “ date.” 

a will be much used for every-day dresses.” No doubt 
*twill. 

“ Velveteen should not be made into dresses for girls, It is 
more suited for grown-up lassies.” Precisely ; its wearers ought, 
in other words, to be out of their velveteens, 


—_~———_ 
A Book atu PepEstgtans oveut To nuy—Walker’s Dictionary. 
oo 


What was it made old Brown fly from his creditor the build- 
er ?—Why, having two new wings put to his house. 


————. 

Nine out of ten groups of young ladies one overhears talking 
in the street or elsewhere will be found to use the pronoun he, 
his, or him just two hundred times oftener than any other word. 


_—_—p_—— 
“TURNING HIS FLANK.” 


Mr. Brisket (the butcher). “Good-morning, Mr. Chattles. 
You’re a lawyer, and I want your advice. What can I do with 
a man whose dog steals some meat from my shop ?” 

Mr. Cuarties (the lawyer). ‘‘ Demand the value, or summon 
the owner.” 

Mk. Brisker (triwmphantly). “Then I want a dollar and a 
quarter from you, Sir, or else I'll summons ‘ee Your dog there 
ran away with a piece of mutton o’ that valley from these prem- 
ises last night.” 

Mr. Cuatries. “‘Hum—ah—h’m! Then if you'll hand me 
over twenty-five cents, we shall just be square, Mr. Brisket—as 
my fee for consultation is a dollar and a half.” 




















him feel better?” 


SOLACE IN SICKNESS. 
Fatuer. “And so Papa’s dear little Boy is very ill. 


Now is there anything I can get for him that will make 


NVALID. “I don’t know, papa—but—I think I would like a Gong.” 
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Y And that hair! 


ACID DROPS. 
Mamma. “‘ Well, Rosie, what did you have at your 
grandfather's ?” 
Roster. “Lots of apples and pears, ma!—and some 
sweet cider—but it was so sour.” 
mpenipngeliageimene: 
PAINFUL REFLECTIONS, 
No, it can not be !—Really ?—It is, though. 
Well, I shouldn't have thought it! 
believe : 
That ‘twas she who years since was my own dearest 


It's trne. 
I scarce can 


0— 
How I e’er could have loved her I can not conceive! 


\ Whew! Alucky escape! What a size she has grown ! 
‘ And so ‘coarse !—if not ugly, at all events plain ; 

And near-sighted, I think, or she'd surely have known 
| Her Rudolpho, wherever she met him, again. 


Where’s her waist? Once I dreamt of her fairy-like 
fi 


‘orm, 

But a water-butt. now more resembles her shape; 

While the look of her eye is suggestive of storm— 
. Ah, good gracious! My conscience! Oh, what an 

escape! 

I can swear that it isn’t her owa, 
Not a bit like the lock I once wore next my heart ; 
Once a sweet bud she was, now she’s more than full 


own— 
She was right—we did well when we settled to part. 


And old Time who has brought all these changes to pass, 
While disfiguring her, has he lightly touched me? 
Let me look at myself in this trusty old glass, 
And record my impressions, whatever they be. 
Ilem! <A crow’s-foot or two, and my locks more than 
ray; 
Yeavthe hair that was once thick and full as a mop 
Is now streaked with white, and, as bair-dressers say, 
Is becoming uncommonly thin on the top. 


I must own to the fect. of a pendulous lip; 
But my nose is as handsome, I know, as of yore. 
Ah, well, yes! Just a trifle more red at the tip; 
Still my eyes, but for specs, would gleam bright as 
before. 


There’s a stoop—Bah, that’s nothing! I'm active sad 
gay; 

And my figure ?—Well, well, p'rhaps it’s none of the 
best; 

It’s not quite what it was in my youth’s merry day. 

No; I'm certainly larger—ahem—round the chest! 


Still Loo is so altered. I’ve not changed like that. 
I can run—if I try; I can dance—I’ve no doubt; 

I'm as active as ever; filled out, but not fat. 
I’m—Ugh!—Aah! Ob, hang it! a twinge of the gout. 


Well, I recognized her, but she didn’t know me; 
That I’m not what I was I confess is too true; 
But ’tis and humbug and fiddle-de-dee 
To declare that I’ve altered the more of the two! 














